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FOREWORD 


The  following  pages  are  issued  as  a  Jubilee  Memoir  of  the 
commemoration  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  Redemp- 
torist  Labors  in  New  Orleans. 

They  are  just  a  hurried  sketch,  written  during  a  seven 
weeks  stay  in  the  Crescent  City,  in  the  summer  months  of 
June  and  July,  1923. 

A  number  of  subjects  that  deserve  to  find  place  in  addi- 
tional chapters  had  to  be  omitted,  both  on  account  of  lack 
of  time,  and  because  this  book  is  not  intended  as  a  complete 
record  of  events. 

"Seventy-five  Years  of  Service"  purposes  to  be  merely  a 
souvenir  to  the  loyal  and  devoted  Redemptorist  parishioners 
and  to  others  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Fathers  in  New 
Orleans;  and  it  is  so  sent  forth  for  publication. 

B.  J.  KRIEGER,  C.  Ss.  R. 
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THE  PREVISION  OF  A  SAINT 


Chapter  I 
THE  PREVISION  OF  A  SAINT 

In  the  annals  of  the  Redemptorist  Order,  it  is  recorded 
that  one  day  the  great  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  with  one  of 
his  missionary  companions  was  walking  along  the  quay  of 
the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  and  there  upon  the  placid  waters 
lay  a  ship  about  to  weigh  anchor  and  set  sail  for  the  far  away 
city  of  New  Orleans.  This  happened  one  evening  about  the 
year  1750. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  the  saint  wistfully  watched  the 
vessel  until  it  passed  out  of  view,  and  then  turning  to  his 
companion,  he  spoke  in  prophetic  voice :  "The  day  will  come 
when  my  sons  will  have  a  house  in  New  Orleans.  They  will 
carry  the  truths  of  the  gospel  and  the  consolations  of  religion 
to  many  a  weary  soul  in  that  distant  city." 

A  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  later  the  prophecy  was 
to  be  verified  and  find  its  fulfillment  in  the  work  of  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  South.  It 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  saintly  Father  Passerat,  that 
the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  branched  out 
into  America.  The  first  Redemptorist  Fathers  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Vienna  in  Austria  and  were  German. 
Very  naturally  they  were  given  charge  of  congregations  of 
their  own  nationality,  and  soon  established  flourishing  par- 
ishes among  the  German  immigrants  who  had  preceded  and 
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who  followed  them  to  this  country.  Saint  Pilomena's,  Pitts- 
burg, was  one  of  these,  and  as  early  as  1842,  Father  Cartuy- 
vel  who  was  in  charge  there,  was  eager  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  Pittsburg  Foundation.  He  sent  Father  Czackert  on  a 
collecting  tour  of  the  country.  New  Orleans  at  that  time 
was  the  third  largest  city  in  the  United  States,  a  great 
Catholic  center  and  a  city  of  considerable  opulence.  Father 
Czackert  thought  it  well  worth  his  while  to  pay  the  Crescent 
City  a  visit. 

The  Redemptorist  was  graciously  welcomed  by  Bishop 
Blanc  and  for  a  while  made  his  headquarters  at  the  bishop's 
house.  He  found  the  bishop  in  great  difficulty  with  the 
trustees  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  trustee  system  too  often  a 
portion  of  the  congregation,  not  satisfied  with  the  legal 
ownership  of  church  property,  tried  to  gain  complete  con- 
trol of  the  parish.  This  system  was  general  throughout 
the  country  at  the  time  and  was  not  only  a  source  of  di- 
vision between  priests  and  people  but  also  very  frequently 
the  cause  of  scandalous  feuds. 

Father  Czackert  assisted  the  bishop  in  satisfactorily  set- 
tling some  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the  diocese;  and  so 
impressed  was  the  prelate  with  the  extraordinary  tact  and 
fervent  zeal  of  the  young  Redemptorist,  who  was  then  only 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  that  he  urged  him  to  prolong  his  stay 
in  New  Orleans  and  while  there  to  do  what  good  he  could 
among  the  colony  of  Catholic  Germans  who  had  settled  in 
what  was  then  the  City  of  Lafayette,  and  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  Fourth  District  of  New  Orleans. 

The  rapid   growth  of   Lafayette  was  due  to  the  steady 
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increase  of  immigrants  who  began  to  settle  there  in  great 
numbers  in  the  20's  and  30's.  The  population  was  mixed. 
The  French  portion  of  the  settlement  was  represented  prin- 
cipally by  Gascons.  A  large  percentage  of  the  people  were 
of  Irish  blood,  who  had  recently  come  over  from  the  land 
of  their  birth;  but  by  far,  the  most  preponderating  part  of 
the  colony  were  settlers  of  German  extraction.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  sprinkling  of  the  Negro  element. 

The  French  Gascons  earned  their  livelihood  working  at 
private  slaughter-houses  situated  along  the  river  front.  The 
cattle  were  brought  into  the  city  in  boats  mainly  from  Texas 
ports,  were  sold  on  foot  to  the  butchers,  who  killed  them 
and  supplied  the  district  with  meat.  While  most  of  the 
Gascons  were  thus  engaged,  many  of  them  followed  other 
occupations;  not  a  few  of  them  established  eating-houses  and 
made  money  in  the  restaurant  business. 

The  Irish  immigrants  worked  principally  on  the  wharves 
of  the  river,  as  longshoremen  and  stevedores,  loading  and 
unloading  ships  in  port.  A  great  number  of  them  found 
employment  also  in  the  cotton  presses  of  the  vicinity,  and 
many  of  them  maintained  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  law 
by  becoming  members  of  the  Police  Force. 

The  Germans  were  the  truck  gardeners  of  the  section. 
Many  of  them  opened  "coffee-houses,"  which  was  a  more 
euphonious  name  for  the  saloon.  Others  again  established 
stores  of  various  kinds  and  became  the  tradesmen  of  the 
community.     Some  also  were  tailors  and  shoemakers. 

Though  the  town  was  rapidly  growing  in  population  and 
prosperity,   there  were   no   paved   streets  in   the   real  sense 
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of  the  word,  though  several  of  them  were  covered  with 
heavy  rough  planks.  There  were  no  sidewalks,  except  here 
and  there  one  made  of  boards  slightly  raised  from  the 
ground.  The  drainage  was  of  a  most  primitive  type,  and 
owing  to  torrential  rains,  the  section  was  frequently  under 
water. 

Though  the  population  in  1845  was  close  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand, it  was  spread  over  a  large  area,  and  with  its  scattered 
houses  and  wide  stretches  of  marsh  and  forest,  Lafayette 
had  the  appearance  of  a  sparsely  settled  district.  On  ac- 
count of  community  of  interest,  it  was  in  1852  annexed  to 
the  adjoining  city  of  New  Orleans.  About  that  time  fam- 
ilies of  wealth  began  to  erect  magnificent  mansions  in  that 
part  of  the  town  to  the  rear  of  Magazine  street.  These 
spacious  dwellings  were  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens, 
in  which  grew  the  magnolia,  the  myrtle  and  the  palm,  and 
rare  varieties  of  beautiful  flowers.  All  of  which  entitled 
this  part  of  the  city  later  to  be  called  "The  Garden  District 
of  New  Orleans.'' 

In  1842,  there  was  no  resident  priest  nor  Catholic  church 
within  the  confines  of  Lafayette,  despite  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  great  majority  of  the  immigrants  were  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  In  those  days,  the  bishop  had  nothing  like  the 
requisite  number  of  priests  to  take  care  of  his  large  and 
growing  flock,  and  especially  was  he  in  need  of  such  as  spoke 
the  German  language  to  work  among  the  Catholics  of  their 
own  nationality.  So  at  his  urgent  request,  Father  Czackert 
tarried  a  number  of  weeks  at  Lafayette,  saying  Mass  daily 
in  Kaiser's  Hall,  on  Josephine  street  at  Chippewa, 
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The  religious  condition  of  the  people  was  deplorable. 
Having  the  services  of  a  priest  only  at  very  rare  intervals, 
it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  wander  away  from  the 
Church  and  become  remiss  in  the  practices  of  their  religion. 
And  so  upon  his  arrival  Father  Czackert  inveighed  against 
abuses  prevailing  in  the  settlement,  validated  many  marriages 
and  baptized  a  number  of  children,  and  continued  to  ad- 
minister thei  sacraments  of  the  Church  to  the  neglected 
people.  The  Redemptorists  were  founded  for  the  most 
abandoned  souls.  Here  then  was  a  vast  field  for  the  son 
of  St.  Alphonsus  and  he  labored  in  it  assiduously.  It  was 
not  unlike  all  other  Foundations  accepted  by  the  Redemp- 
torists, which,  by  their  untiring  energy  and  whole-hearted 
zeal  they  have  transformed  from  the  most  unfavorable  con- 
ditions to  flourishing  congregations  of  solid  piety  and  prac- 
tical faith. 

By  paying  a  monthly  rental  Father  Czackert  acquired  the 
permanent  use  of  Kaiser's  Hall,  owned  by  a  Protestant 
saloon-keeper.  It  was  this  same  hall  in  which  the  priest 
first  said  Holy  Mass  upon  his  arrival  in  Lafayette.  He  im- 
mediately set  to  work  to  fit  up  this  place  for  church  services, 
and  on  Saturday  evenings,  instead  of  the  noisy  music  of 
the  dance-hall  and  the  riotous  merrymaking  of  the  dancers, 
was  heard  the  soft  sound  of  the  priest's  voice,  as  he  whis- 
pered the  words  of  absolution  to  the  penitents  who  came 
with  sorrow  to  be  shriven  from  their  sins.  A  group  of  pious 
women  were  ever  on  hand  arranging  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Sunday  Mass.  It  was  indeed  an  edifying  sight  to  see 
devout  people  approaching  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  and 
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kneeling  at  the  narrow  altar-rail  to  receive  Holy  Communion 
on  Sunday  mornings.  Here  it  was  that  Father  Czackert 
organized  the  first  catechism  class  and  gave  daily  instruction 
to  young  and  old  in  the  truths  of  faith.  He  devoted  his 
energies  principally  to  the  people  of  German  birth  and 
soon  a  German  congregation  was  built  up  around  the  im- 
provised chapel. 

It  was  during  Father  Czackert's  sojourn  in  Lafayette  that 
the  bishop  offered  the  entire  settlement  to  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers  as  a  permanent  charge.  He  forwarded  his  pro- 
posal to  Father  Passerat,  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  and  stressed  the  dire 
need  of  the  community,  especially  the  German  portion  and 
begged  him  to  accept  the  Foundation.  Father  Passerat  was 
deeply  moved  at  the  appeal  of  Bishop  Blanc  and  realizing 
that  the  Fathers  would  become  the  instruments  of  God 
for  the  salvation  of  innumerable  souls,  with  a  prayer  for  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  new  work,  accepted  the  Founda- 
tion. In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Father  Czackert  was 
recalled  to  Baltimore,  and  did  not  return  to  New  Orleans 
until  the  year  1847,  at  which  time  the  Redemptorists  began 
their  unremitting  labors  in  the  parishes  they  now  serve. 

Before  his  recall,  Father  Czackert  had  acquired  possession 
of  a  plot  of  ground  on  Josephine  street  near  Constance. 
This  lot  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  upon 
it  a  church  for  the  German  Catholics  of  Lafayette.  It  was 
after  he  had  bought  lumber  and  brick  and  other  building 
material  that  he  received  his  notice  to  leave  New  Orleans. 
Regretfully    Bishop    Blanc    saw    this    earnest    and    zealous 
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missionary  take  leave.  During  his  short  stay  in  Lafayette 
he  had  shown  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  souls 
worthy  of  the  apostolic  age. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Father  Czackert  the  bishop  as- 
signed to  the  Lafayette  parish  Father  Kundeck,  a  secular 
priest  who  had  come  from  Indiana  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
his  health.  The  bishop  stipulated  that  his  appointment  was 
not  to  be  permanent  and  that  the  church  property  and  the 
building  to  be  erected  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Re- 
demptorist  Fathers  upon  their  return  to  the  city.  Father 
Kundeck  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  people;  and  during  his  pastorship  the  frame 
church  on  Josephine  street  was  brought  to  completion  and 
dedicated  January  14th,  1844,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  given  the  title,  "St.  Mary's  Assumption." 

Father  Masquelet  succeeded  Father  Kundeck.  He  also 
was  a  secular  priest  and  acted  as  pastor  of  the  Lafayette 
Catholics  until  October,  1847,  when  to  the  great  joy  of 
Bishop  Blanc  and  the  people  of  Lafayette,  Father  Czackert 
returned  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  accompanied  on  his 
second  visit  by  Brother  Louis.  They  had  traveled  together 
all  the  way  from  Pittsburg,  a  journey  much  longer  in  those 
days  than  our  own.  They  had  not  the  facilities  and  the 
rapid  transit  of  trans-continental  railroads  and  had  to  cover 
the  distance  partly  by  stage  and  partly  by  steamboat.  They 
had  passed  through  many  hardships  but  joyfully  they  re- 
turned to  the  great  work  Father  Czackert  had  left  unfinished 
at  his  recall  from  New  Orleans. 

The  two  Redemptorists,   priest  and  lay-brother,   reached 
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the  city  Saturday,  October  23,  1847,  the  feast  of  the  Solem- 
nity of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  surely  a  propitious  day 
upon  which  to  begin  their  labors.  The  bishop  lost  no  time 
in  installing  Father  Czackert  as  pastor  of  all  the  Catholics 
living  within  the  borders  of  Lafayette.  The  ceremony  of 
installation  took  place  the  Sunday  after  Father  Czackert's 
arrival.  It  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  religious  history 
of  the  city;  for  from  that  date  properly  commence  the 
untiring  labors  of  the  Redemptorists  in  New  Orleans. 

Three  days  after  their  arrival,  they  were  left  in  possession 
of  an  empty  house,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  the 
outgoing  pastor.  The  house  itself  was  a  rickety  old  frame 
building.  Father  Czackert  and  Brother  Louis  were  without 
funds;  they  had  no  comforts  and  suffered  many  privations 
and  hardships  in  those  early  days,  but  like  all  good  pioneer 
workers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  they  put  up  with  their 
difficulties  uncomplainingly. 

For  a  while  a  good  lady  of  the  neighborhood  sent  over 
meals  for  the  priest.  She  was  not  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  Brother,  and  she  sent  a  supply  of  food  barely  sufficient 
for  one  person,  with  only  one  plate  and  one  set  of  table 
utensils,  and  so  during  this  time  the  two  Redemptorists 
managed  to  get  on  with  short  rations.  Priest  and  Brother 
turned  carpenters  and  built  the  rough  furniture  necessary 
for  the  house. 

At  first  Father  Czackert  was  greatly  discouraged  at  the 
lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners.  It  was 
especially  the  sad  spiritual  condition  of  the  pepole  that 
grieved  him  greatly.     One  day,  after  he  had  labored  among 
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them  several  months,  he  seemed  to  be  in  decidedly  low 
spirits  and  Brother  Louis  began  to  sympathize  with  him  and 
tried  to  console  him  with  the  thought  that  soon  there  would 
be  another  Father  sent  to  help  him  in  his  arduous  work. 
"It  is  not  the  amount  of  labor  that  troubles  me,"  he  replied, 
"but  I  am  grieved  to  see  so  many  die  without  calling  for 
the  priest,  without  receiving  the  last  sacraments.  At  least 
two-thirds  pass  out  of  life  unprepared.  When  I  am  called 
to  their  bedsides  it  is  too  late ;  I  find  them  speechless,  de- 
prived of  their  senses  and  frequently  I  find  them  already 
dead.  Very  few  of  them  ever  thought  of  receiving  the 
sacraments  in  life."  In  fact,  in  that  period  of  the  parish's 
history,  not  many  approached  the  Holy  Table  except  at 
Easter  time.  Father  Czackert  labored  constantly  to  over- 
come this  spirit  of  indifference  and  carelessness.  He  preached 
in  the  church,  he  exhorted  outside  the  church,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  developing  a  more  religious  spirit  among  the 
people. 

The  church  was  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  lived  up  to 
the  reputation  made  by  them  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
They  proved  very  meddlesome  and  even  pertinacious  in  their 
opposition  to  whatever  was  not  in  accord  with  their  ideas, 
and  they  gave  much  trouble.  Father  Czackert,  however, 
who  had  had  some  experience  in  handling  situations  of  this 
kind  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  showed  himself  more 
than  a  match  for  them  and  soon  gained  full  control  of  the 
property.  But  the  trustees  had  instilled  a  rebellious  spirit 
into  certain  members  of  the  congregation  which  manifested 
itself  a  few  years  later.     Some  of  them  openly  insulted  the 
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Fathers  and  thwarted  them  in  every  possible  way.  On  one 
occasion,  the  chronicler  informs  us,  the  police  had  to  be 
called  in  to  preserve  order.  Things  came  to  such  a  pass 
that  several  of  the  refractory  members  of  the  parish,  who 
had  given  public  scandal  were  denied  the  last  sacraments 
and  refused  Christian  burial.  Eventually,  the  majority  of 
the  recalcitrants  realized  the  evil  of  their  ways,  repented 
and  made  public  apology  for  their  unworthy  conduct. 

As  already  stated,  Lafayette  was  the  home  of  Germans, 
Irish,  and  French.  The  spirit  of  nationality  was  very  pro- 
nounced and  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  one  church 
should  serve  the  people  of  three  languages.  As  the  number 
of  the  Fathers  increased,  they  extended  the  sphere  of  their 
activity  so  as  to  include  all  their  people  and  it  required  no 
little  tact  to  hold  the  discordant  elements  together  until 
such  time  as  separate  places  of  worship  could  be  built  for 
each. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1847,  Rev.  J.  F.  Deane,  a  priest  of 
the  diocese  of  Pittsburg,  arrived  in  New  Orleans.  He  came 
south  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  stayed  at  the  Re- 
demptorist  House  until  the  following  June  and  rendered 
great  assistance  to  Father  Czackert  in  attending  to  the 
Irish  Catholics  of  Lafayette.  Though  he  had  come  south- 
primarily  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  devoted  his  time 
and  energy  to  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  prepared 
the  little  children  for  their  first  Holy  Communion.  On 
February  10,  1848,  Father  Kauder,  the  second  Redemptorist 
priest  to  be  sent  to  New  Orleans,  came  from  Pittsburg.  He 
gathered    the   German    and    French   children   together    and 
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formed  two  separate  Communion  classes  and  instructed  them 
in  their  own  tongue.  The  first  Communion  took  place  on 
Ascension  Thursday,  1848.  There  were  seventy-two  com- 
municants in  all,  twelve  French,  twenty-two  Irish,  and 
thirty-eight  Germans.  How  proud  those  innocent  little 
children  must  have  felt  on  that  great  day  when  they  were 
permitted  for  the  first  time  to  receive  their  Lord  under  the 
sacramental  species.  A  beginning  had  been  made,  the  good 
seed  of  the  gospel  had  been  sown  and  was  destined  to  flour- 
ish and  grow. 

At  that  time  sermons  were  preached  alternately  in  French 
and  English,  at  the  eight  o'clock  Mass  on  Sundays  in  St. 
Mary's  Assumption  Church,  thus  giving  the  Irish  and  the 
French  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  word  of  God  at  least 
twice  a  month.  This  arrangement  continued  until  the 
completion  of  St.  Alphonsus  Church  early  in  the  year  1850. 
Some  time  in  June,  1848,  Father  Czackert  had  purchased 
two  lots  on  St.  Andrew  street,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  church  for  the  Irish  Catholics  of  this  section.  Father 
Krutil,  who  arrived  in  New  Orleans  in  March,  1849,  took 
up  the  work  among  them  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  St. 
Alphonsus  congregation.  On  December  22nd,  1849,  the  Very 
Rev.  Provincial  of  the  Order,  the  great  Father  Bernard,  ar- 
rived in  New  Orleans;  he'  was  accompanied  by  Fathers 
Masson,  Steinbacher  and  McGrane,  and  two  lay  brothers, 
all  of  whom  were  destined  to  remain  in  the  city.  Father 
Masson  was  assigned  to  work  among  the  French-speaking 
Catholics  of  Lafayette.  A  number  of  refined  Creole  fam- 
ilies from  the  Vieux  Carre,  the  old  French  quarter  of  New 
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Orleans,  had  moved  into  this  section  of  Lafayette,  but  they 
did  not  succeed  in  building  a  church  for  themselves  until 
nearly  a  decade  later.  An  explanation  of  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  those  French  families  had  continued  to  have 
their  marriages  solemnized,  their  children  baptized,  and 
their  funeral  ceremonies  performed  at  the  cathedral ;  in  the 
beginning  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  break  from  this  cus- 
tom ;  they  deemed  it  almost  sacrilegious  on  their  part  not 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  forebears  in  these  mat- 
ters. Father  Steinbacher  devoted  his  energies  to  St.  Mary's 
congregation  which  was  already  on  a  firm  footing.  He  was 
made  assistant  to  Father  Petesch,  who  had  arrived  from 
Baltimore  in  June,  1848,  and  succeeded  Father  Czackert  as 
superior  of  the  Community.  Father  McGrane  was  ap- 
pointed to  build  up  St.  Alphonsus  parish.  Father  Bernard 
recognizing  the  wants  of  the  Irish  Catholics  and  eager  to 
promote  this  special  work,  immediately  ordered  a  church  to 
be  erected  for  their  accommodation.  So  determined  was  his 
zeal  and  energy  in  this  regard  that  he  remained  in  New 
Orleans  until  January  25th,  1850,  when  he  had  the  happi- 
ness of  the  seeing  the  foundations  of  St.  Alphonsus  Church 
laid.  The  church  was  blessed  and  dedicated  on  April  1st, 
1850  by  that  great  Apostle  of  Temperance,  Rev.  Theobald 
Matthew,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  the  city.  The  choir 
in  those  first  days  consisted  of  one  person,  Brother  Louis, 
who  also  acted  as  sacristan. 

The  first  church  was  a  plain,  unassuming  edifice,  built  of 
rough  boards  and  was  for  some  time  used  as  a  school  on  week 
days.     The  building,   which  measured   thirty-six  by  eighty 
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feet  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  congregation 
and  many  had  to  hear  Sunday  Mass  from  the  side-walk  and 
the  street.  For  more  than  a  year  matters  remained  in  that 
state,  but  the  congregation  had  increased  so  rapidly  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  temporary  church.  This 
work,  begun  on  September  2nd,  1851,  was  finished  on  No- 
vember 2nd  of  the  same  year,  and  as  New  Orleans  had  been 
recently  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  archiepiscopal  see  the 
church  was  blessed  on  the  day  of  its  completion  by  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Blanc. 

Father  Czackert's  work  in  New  Orleans  was  of  brief 
duration,  but  in  a  short  time  he  had  fulfilled  a  long  space. 
During  the  months  of  struggle,  trial  and  waiting,  the  good 
priest  was  heartened  and  cheered  by  the  prophecy  of  the 
illustrious  founder  of  his  Order  and  drew  from  it  consola- 
tion and  strength  for  his  labors  in  the  field,  which  in  the 
beginning  did  not  seem  very  promising.  The  year  following 
his  return  to  New  Orleans,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow 
fever.  A  lengthy  account  of  this  terrible  pestilence,  as  well 
as  of  the  holy  death  of  this  heroic  pioneer  Redemptorist,  will 
be  given  in  the  chapter  on  Terrible  Visitations.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  through  his  great  initiative,  earnest  labor,  self- 
sacrifice  and  faithful  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
humanity,  he  found  ways  and  means  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  three  nationalities  of  old  Lafayette 
and  he  laid  the  firm  foundation  of  the  work  which  has  been 
continued  by  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  until  the  present 
time. 
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Chapter  II 

TERRIBLE  VISITATIONS 

At  the  coming  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  New  Orleans 
was  not  only  a  laborious  mission,  but  a  perilous  one.  The 
very  atmosphere  seemed  fever-laden,  and  the  angel  of  death 
hovered  over  the  stricken  city.  No  account  of  the  labors  of 
the  Redemptorists  in  New  Orleans  would  be  complete  with- 
out narrating  at  least  a  few  details  concerning  the  zealous 
workers  who  in  time  of  pestilence  and  sorrow  laid  down 
their  lives  for  their  flock.  The  first  epidemic  of  yellow  fever 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Redemptorists  occurred  in  the  year 
1848,  and  was  one  of  the  very  worst  to  sweep  down  upon 
the  unfortunate  city.  The  whole  Redemptorist  community 
was  attacked  with  the  fever.  The  work  of  Father  Czackert, 
the  zealous  pioneer  who  had  blazed  the  way  amid  the  prim- 
itive conditions  and  hardships  of  the  new  Foundation,  was 
nearly  done.  From  the  first  outbreak  of  the  pestilence  he 
attended  the  sick,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  his  own  health. 
On  August  29th,  he  fell  sick  of  yellow  fever  and  this  proved 
to  be  his  last  illness.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  previous 
day,  he  had  been  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  a  man,  whom 
upon  his  arrival  he  found  already  dead.  Father  Czackert 
regarded  his  own  attack  as  of  little  consequence  and  only 
after  much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Brother  Louis  did  he 
consent  to  have  a  physician.    About  nine-thirty  o'clock  that 
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same  night  he  sent  for  one  of  his  parishioners,  who  had  been 
neglectful  of1  church  attendance  and  conversed  with  him 
privately  for  some  time.  It  seems  that  the  dying  priest's 
appeal  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  careless  parish- 
ioner. About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September 
2nd,  Father  Petesch,  who  had  arrived  from  Baltimore  in 
June,  administered  the  last  sacraments.  Father  Czackert 
received  Holy  Viaticum  and  Extreme  Unction  with  great 
faith  and  fervor.  He  made  all  the  replies  to  the  prayers 
in  a  strong,  clear  voice.  Father  Petesch  was  so  overcome 
by  emotion  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  control  his  feelings  and 
betrayed  them  by  reciting  the  prescribed  prayers  in  feeble, 
broken  tones.  The  dying  priest  requested  him  to  raise  his 
voice  that  he  might  hear  the  words  of  the  prayer.  He  asked 
pardon  of  those  around  him  for  all  offenses  he  might  have 
given  them ;  he  thanked  all  for  the  great  kindness  they  had 
shown  him  and  begged  God  to  reward  them  for  it;  and  then 
he  continued  to  exclaim:  "My  Jesus,  mercy."  Father  Pe- 
tesch and  the  two  lay-brothers,  Brother  Louis  and  Brother 
Hubert,  as  well  as  several  men  of  the  parish,  who  were 
present  at  the  time,  could  not  refrain  from  weeping.  About 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  asked  for  his  habit,  which 
he  threw  over  his  body;  he  requested  also  his  cincture  and 
rosary,  and  all  the  while  he  clasped  his  crucifix  tightly  in 
his  hands.  He  was  conscious  to  the  last  and  his  lips  moved 
in  prayer  until  he  expired.  This  was  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  on  Saturday,  September  2nd,  1848,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-one  years  and  two  months.  The  whole  Catholic 
population  of  Lafayette,  German,  Irish  and  French,  mani- 
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fested  their  grief  at  his  loss  and  mourned  over  him  as  chil- 
dren do  over  a  devoted  parent,  because  they  realized  that 
they  had  lost  an  affectionate  father  and  faithful  shepherd. 
With  the  permission  of  the  city  council  of  Lafayette,  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  old  church 
and  daily  devout  parishioners  came  and  knelt  at  his  grave 
and  prayed  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  His  work  was  fin- 
ished, he  had  gone  to  receive  his  reward. 

Though  Father  Steinbacher  was  not  a  victim  of  the  deadly 
peril  of  yellow  fever,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  heroic  death,  which  happened  less  than  four 
months  after  his  arrival  in  New  Orleans. 

When  the  Jesuit  Father  Soller,  who  had  attended  the  Char- 
ity Hospital  for  a  number  of  years,  departed  this  life,  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  applied  to  the  Redemptorists  for  a  priest 
to  supply  his  place.  Father  Steinbacher  cheerfully  and  prompt- 
ly offered  himself  for  the  dangerous  but  meritorious  task. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  act  as  Chaplain  of  the  Charity 
Hospital,  where  he  administered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
numerous  sick  of  all  nationalities  with  the  most  commend- 
able charity  and  zeal.  He  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever 
on  March  26th,  while  discharging  his  duties  towards  the 
patients  in  the  institution.  He  seemed  to  realize  that  this 
sickness  was  to  be  his  last,  and  bore  it  with  the  utmost  pa- 
tience and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  He  died  on 
Passion  Sunday,  April  6th,  1851,  on  the  field  of  his  labors 
in  the  hospital. 

Side  by  side  with  Father  Czackert  and  Father  Stein- 
bacher,  beneath   the  sanctuary  of   St.   Mary's   Church,   and 
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later,  also  in  St.  Alphonsus'  were  laid  the  Redemptorist 
heroes  of  the  fatal  visitations  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the  next 
thirty  years.  What  charity  and  self-sacrifice  those  Fathers 
practised ;  with  what  zeal  they  went  about  their  never- 
ending  ministrations  to  the  pestilence-stricken ;  what  heroism 
they  displayed,  even  unto  the  supreme  sacrifice,  the  world 
will  never  know!  Indeed  it  is  difficult  now,  when  the 
name  "yellow  fever"  has  lost  its  terror,  thanks  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  means  of  its  transmission  and  the  subsequent 
extermination  of  the  tiger  or  striped  mosquito,  scientifically 
known  as  the  stegomya  faciata,  to  form  even  a  faint  idea  of 
the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  those  days,  unless  we  recall 
some  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed  up  to  and  including 
the  epidemic  of  1878. 

Throughout  that  year  of  radical  transitions  in  the  city's 
social,  political  and  economic  life,  from  its  unprecedented 
prosperity  at  the  zenith  of  its  river  steamboat  traffic,  with 
the  crops  of  the  valley  pouring  like  gold  into  the  city,  through 
the  long  drawn-out  struggle  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
aftermath  of  the  so-called  Reconstruction  Days  to  the  dawn 
of  a  belated  peace,  through  it  all  but  rarely  disappearing, 
stalked  the  specter  of  "Yellow  Jack."  It  was  sometimes 
also  called  "Bronze  John,"  "The  Saffron  Plague,"  and  "The 
Knight  with  the  Orange  Plume,"  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
in  a  stoic  way  even  joked  about  it.  As  each  epidemic  how- 
ever, spread  and  left  havoc  in  its  wake,  gloom  like  a  pall 
would  settle  over  the  city.  The  angel  of  death  was  abroad. 
There  was  no  song  or  music  in  the  home,  no  requiem  over 
departed  loved  ones  in  the  church.     The  malignant  malady 
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did  its  work  with  awful  swiftness.  In  some  instances  entire 
households  were  destroyed  and  family  names  completely 
wiped  out  of  existence.  The  large,  orderly  funerals  of  the 
first  victims  were  replaced  by  a  long,  continuous,  line  of 
hearses  making  their  way  to  the  cemeteries,  sometimes  with- 
out any  mourners;  until  there  came  a  time  when  there  were 
not  hearses  enough,  nor  grave-diggers,  to  be  had. 

When  the  Redemptorists,  through  visitation  after  visita- 
tion, were  called  to  attend  the  sick  and  the  dying,  they 
witnessed  a  recurrence  of  the  same  panic,  the  same  horrors, 
the  swift  course  of  the  fever,  carrying  away  youth  and 
strength,  often  attacking  whole  families  at  one  time.  Though 
there  were  always  some  mild  cases,  the  sufferings  of  the 
seriously  stricken,  while  they  were  conscious,  were  extreme; 
death-beds  were  scenes  of  the  greatest  agony,  intensified  by 
cruel  thirst,  which  the  most  learned,  conscientious  and  char- 
itable persons  refused  to  alleviate  in  the  belief  that  to  do  so 
would  be  fatal. 

Preventive  measures  were  in  many  respects  equally  futile, 
such  as  the  lighting  of  bonfires  and  firing  of  cannon  to 
"purify  the  air;"  half-hearted,  spasmodic,  unfinished  attempts 
to  clean  streets  and  establish  drainage;  saturating  cloths 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  to  "kill  the  germs,"  and  many 
other  means. 

In  the  year  1853  occurred  the  next  fearful  epidemic.  That 
none  of  the  Redemptorists  died  of  the  fever  during  that  visi- 
tation seems  a  miracle.  Lafayette,  then  newly  merged  into 
New  Orleans,  was  one  of  the  two  original  foci  of  infection, 
presumably   from   travelers  on   boats  arriving  from   Rio  de 
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Janeiro  or  Jamaica.  The  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Thomas  and  Rousseau  and  Tchoupitoulas 
streets  had  become  alarming  before  the  fever  was  declared 
epidemic,  because  it  was  restricted  to  only  two  localities, 
the  other  section  being  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  city. 

The  fever  grew  in  virulence  in  the  Redemptorist  parishes 
until  the  Fathers  were  constantly  on  sick  calls  both  by  day 
and  night,  sometimes  having  sixty  or  seventy  sick  calls  daily. 
Father  Masson,  the  Superior,  was  taken  sick  on  July  9th, 
and  owing  to  the  affliction  of  the  other  Fathers  with  the 
same  fever,  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  attend  the  sick 
before  he  had  entirely  recovered,  and  naturally  suffered  a 
relapse  far  worse  than  the  first  illness. 

The  other  Redemptorists  whom  the  yellow  fever  attacked 
that  summer  were  Father  Klaholz,  Father  Duffy,  Brother 
Seraphicus  and  Brother  Thomas.  As  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  attend  the  sick  the  Fathers  were  so  occupied  with 
their  ministrations  that  for  weeks  sometimes,  they  would  not 
meet  together  at  table  or  any  community  exercise;  sometimes 
days  would  elapse  without  their  once  speaking  to  one  another; 
the  confessionals  and  regular  services  of  the  Church  were 
also  neglected  for  the  same  reason.  It  was  during  this  trying 
time  that  the  congregation  of  St.  Alphonsus  bought  a  horse 
and  buggy  and  presented  it  to  the  Fathers  to  assist  them  in 
making  their  sick  calls. 

The  epidemic  of  1858  claimed  two  of  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers  as  victims,  Father  Girard,  who  was  in  charge  of 
Notre  Dame  Church,  and  Father  Vogien,  his  assistant. 
Father  Girard  said   Mass  and   made  every  effort  to  carry 
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the  Viaticum  to  the  sick,  even  after  he  was  ill  with  the 
fever.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  per- 
suaded to  lie  down,  though  he  had  a  violent  case.  When 
his  recovery  was  despaired  of,  and  he  was  told  to  prepare 
for  the  last  sacraments,  he  folded  his  hands  in  a  devout 
attitude,  and  his  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer.  He  expressed 
his  willingness  to  die,  but  even  then  he  did  not  think  that 
his  illness  was  dangerous.  The  story  of  his  preparation  for 
death,  and  of  the  renewal  of  his  vows,  with  great  fervor, 
as  related  in  the  parish  chronicles,  is  a  very  edifying  one. 
Father  Girard  was  much  beloved  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
grief  shown  at  his  funeral,  at  which  the  Father  Superior 
preached  a  sermon  in  German,  and  Father  Vogien,  so  soon 
to  earn  his  own  crown  of  martyrdom,  spoke  in  French. 

Father  Girard  was  a  most  zealous  laborer  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord.  He  labored  for  all,  but  he  was  especially  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  Creoles  and  Gascons,  and  the  poor 
colored  people.  He  effected  much  good  during  his  missionary 
career  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  of  a  most  obliging  dis- 
position ;  the  very  last  sick  call  he  attended  on  the  day  before 
he  was  attacked  with  the  fever  was  to  an  elderly  woman  of 
Irish  ancestry  in  Gretna,  to  accommodate  the  Fathers  of 
St.  Alphonsus  Church,  who  had  too  many  other  calls  to 
attend. 

Only  a  little  over  a  month  later  Father  Vogien  followed 
Father  Girard  to  the  grave.  Unlike  Father  Girard,  whose 
death  no  doubt  had  greatly  impressed  him,  he  was  at  once 
seized  with  the  conviction  that  he  would  die.  He  asked  for 
Father  Alexander,    and   began   his   preparations   for   death, 
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although  his  case  was  at  first  considered  mild.  He  expired 
fortified  by  all  the  sacraments,  and  with  the  community 
assembled  in  prayer  around  his  bed,  on  the  sixth  day  of  his 
illness. 

Among  the  heroes  of  the  year  1867  was  Father  Seelos, 
whose  virtues  have  been  examined  into  and  the  process  of 
whose  canonization  has  been  introduced  at  Rome.  The  fever 
broke  out  very  late  that  season,  but  all  through  the  month 
of  September,  the  Fathers  and  Brothers  took  to  their  beds, 
until  there  were  six  ill  in  one  corridor  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  house  had  become  a  real  hospital.  The  doctor 
would  hastily  leave  the  sick  bed  of  one  to  go  to  another  who 
might  be  in  greater  torment,  or  perhaps  dying,  and  the  good 
Fathers  and  Brothers,  hearing  about  them  the  prayers  for 
a  departing  soul,  would  inquire  and  worry  greatly  about  each 
other.  In  spite  of  all  this  misfortune,  when  some  confusion 
at  least  would  have  been  excusable,  the  Fathers,  or  as  many 
of  them  as  were  able  to  go  on  sick  calls,  were  very  method- 
ical, using  a  slate  on  which  were  written  all  the  cases  to 
be  visited,  and  each  Father  as  he  went  out  on  his  errand  of 
mercy,  took  as  many  names  as  he  could  attend  to  and  erased 
them  from  the  slate. 

Brother  Lawrence,  who  had  come  to  New  Orleans  with 
Father  Seelos  just  one  year  previously,  was  the  first  to  go 
to  his  reward.  He  was  engaged  in  building  St.  Mary's 
German  school  house,  and  when  told  that  he  should  not 
work  so  hard,  he  would  laugh  and  say  he  had  another  school 
house  to  build.  He  was  a  fine  mechanic  and  architect,  and 
when  he  died  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
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Brother  Gerard  died  the  next  day.  His  last  occupation 
in  the  community  had  been  that  of  devoted  infirmarian. 
During  the  illness  of  Father  Neithart  and  Father  Jacobs, 
he  had  spared  nothing  to  make  them  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  he  saw  the  beloved  Father  Seelos  taken 
down  with  yellow  fever  his  heart  seemed  to  fail  him.  When 
he  himself  was  stricken  he  said  he  offered  his  life  that  God 
would  spare  Father  Seelos. 

Brother  Lawrence  and  Brother  Gerard  were  buried  at 
the  same  funeral.  Father  Stiesburger,  who  was  shortly  after- 
wards a  victim,  assisted  at  the  Mass,  and  related  the  lives  of 
the  two  Brothers. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  death-bed  of  the  holy  Father 
Seelos,  for  whom  such  a  touching  sacrifice  had  been  offered 
in  vain.  There  is  not  in  the  annals  of  any  community  a 
record  of  anything  more  beautiful.  When  he  was  told  in 
faltering  tones,  that  the  doctor  had  said  that  he  "was 
going  to  heaven,"  he  exclaimed,  "O,  what  pleasant  news, 
how  thankful  I  am  to  you,  doctor,  how  much  have  I  not 
to  return  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  attention !"  The 
next  day,  after  making  the  responses  to  the  prayers  for  the 
dying,  and  blessing  the  whole  community  at  the  request  of 
the  Father  Rector,  he  declared:  "Only  now  I  see  what  it  is 
to  die  a  Redemptorist,"  and  again,  "O  my  dear  Fathers 
and  Brothers,  let  us  remain  faithful,  let  us  love  the  congre- 
gation, let  us  be  exact  in  small  things."  Then  there  was  a 
serenity  about  him  that  was  no  longer  earthly;  his  humility 
showed  itself  also.  "I  know,"  said  he,  "that  I  have  many 
faults  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  all  the  scandal  that  I 
have  given  you." 
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The  case  of  Father  Seelos  was  a  remarkable  one.  He  was 
thought  to  be  dying  on  that  day.  He  asked  what  day  it  was, 
and  was  told  it  was  Wednesady.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
munity remembered  that  Father  Seelos  had  prayed  to  die  on  a 
Friday.  His  breathing  was  five  times  as  fast  as  it  should  have 
been,  his  pulse  one  hundred  sixty-eight  per  minute.  All  hope 
had  been  abandoned.  Many  times  he  rallied,  only  to  sink  again. 
On  October  4th,  (Friday)  the  Fathers  were  called  in  the 
morning  to  Father  Seelos'  bed  to  witness  his  death,  but  he 
rallied,  although  God  was  to  take  him  on  that  day,  pleased 
to  grant  his  prayer.  At  the  instance  of  others,  Father 
Rector  commanded  him  to  pray  to  Father  Hofbauer,  since 
placed  in  the  Calendar  of  Saints  as  St.  Clement  Hofbauer. 
All  joined  fervently  in  the  prayers.  When  they  had  finished, 
Father  Seelos  was  told  to  get  up  and  he  struggled  to  do 
so,  until  seeing  it  was  not  the  will  of  God,  Father  Rector 
bade  him  to  make  no  further  attempt.  The  efforts  he  made, 
showed  that  he  thought  he  must  obey  and  his  obedience  in 
this  case,  and  in  his  condition  must  have  been  heroic.  Still 
he  lingered  on,  a  miracle  must  have  kept  him  alive.  When 
cologne  water  was  used  to  revive  him,  he  smiled  and  said: 
"I  do  not  like  these  delicacies."  Brother  Louis,  who  was 
with  him  most  of  the  time  asked  him  to  bless  different  per- 
sons, among  others  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Provincial,  which 
he  did  most  cheerfully,  but  when  he  was  requested  to  bless 
the  Most  Rev.  Father  Rector  Major,  he  shook  his  head  and 
said,  "that  is  too  high  for  me."  Finally  his  last  hours  came 
and  he  commenced  his  agony;  while  the  Community  prayed 
and  sang  on  their  knees  two  of  his  favorite  hymns,  he  ex- 
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pired;  this  was  at  about  a  quarter  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

His  body  was  exposed  in  the  church  and  many  watched 
over  his  remains  all  night.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get 
his  photograph  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  his  body  was 
perfectly  flexible.  He  was  beautiful  in  death,  wearing  the 
same  sweet  smile  of  sanctity  as  when  alive.  Father  Seelos 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  saint  during  his  life.  He  was 
especially  in  demand  as  a  confessor.  He  was  not  only  a 
wise  and  experienced  director  of  souls,  but  was  also  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  poor  sinners. 

Only  a  few  days  had  past,  when  Father  Stiesburger  be- 
came the  next  victim  of  the  pestilence.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning his  case  was  a  terrible  one.  He  at  once  made  a 
devout  preparation  for  death,  and  bore  his  sufferings  with 
the  greatest  patience.  Some  of  the  Fathers  had  scruples 
about  having  teased  him  and  asked  his  forgiveness,  but  he 
told  them  that  they  must  not  think  of  such  things  now. 
Once  he  said  to  Father  Rector:  "Good-bye,  Father,  good-bye, 
I'm  going  home  now."  His  agony  made  the  deepest  impres- 
sion on  all  those  who  witnessed  it. 

The  Father  Provincial  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  New 
Orleans  community,  in  October  of  that  year  (1867)  the 
services  of  several  Redemptorist  priests,  who  had  volunteered 
for  work  among  the  fever-stricken ;  but  the  generous  offer 
was  refused  by  the  Father  Rector,  in  the  same  noble  spirit  in 
which  it  was  made.  He  hesitated  to  bring  to  New  Orleans, 
at  the  end  of  an  epidemic,  when  conditions  were  always  at 
their   very   worst,    unacclimated    workers   who    almost   cer- 
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talnly  would  have  become  victims  of  the  fever  in  their  turn. 

The  fever  in  the  two  summers  of  1870  and  1873  was  not 
declared  epidemic,  but  it  took  its  awful  toll  of  martyrs:  in 
1870,  in  the  person  of  Father  Assemaine;  in  1873  by  claim- 
ing Father  Schneider  and  two  Brothers. 

Brother  Frederick  William  Roeder,  who  laid  down  his 
life  on  the  feast  of  the  Maternity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  in  the  year  1876,  had  the  honor  of  being  a  volunteer 
in  the  stricken  field.  He  had  been  in  the  city  only  a  short 
time,  and  as  office  brother,  he  had  already  endeared  himself 
so  much  to  the  parishioners,  that  when  the  news  of  his  illness 
was  announced  to  them  in  St.  Alphonsus  Church,  many  wept, 
praying  God  that  he  might  be  spared.  His  singleness  of 
purpose  is  well  shown  by  one  of  his  last  messages.  "When 
I  am  dead,"  he  said,  "write  to  my  dear  mother  and  friends 
and  tell  them  that  I  am  most  happy  to  die  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  ask  them  to  pray  for  me." 

Of  Brother  Cupertino,  the  last  victim  of  that  year  among 
the  Redemptorists,  it  is  related  that  he  had  an  extraordinary 
devotion  to  St.  Joseph,  and  that  he  died  an  exemplary  death, 
with  the  picture  of  his  dear  saint  in  his  hands. 

The  names  of  Fathers  Murphy  and  Heidenreich  complete 
the  roll  of  honor  of  the  Redemptorists  who  died  in  New 
Orleans  in  order  to  bring  men  nearer  to  God  in  the  time 
of  pestilence.  Father  Heidenreich  might  almost  be  called 
a  volunteer  in  the  service,  as  he  never  had  been  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  to  escape  the  fever,  in  1876,  he  had  been  sent 
to  Chatawa;  therefore  in  1878  he  pleaded  until  he  was  al- 
lowed  to   attend   yellow   fever   patients,   which   he   did   day 
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and   night,   never  complaining,   and  within   two  months  he 
too   had   earned   a  martyr's  crown. 

It  is  related  that  during  a  yellow  fever  visitation,  Father 
Murphy,  fatigued  by  his  labors,  was  resting  on  the  curb, 
when  a  notorious  apostate  drove  by  with  the  corpses  of  sev- 
eral victims  of  that  dread  disease.  Instead  of  being  im- 
pressed by  his  surroundings,  the  apostate  cursed  the  priest 
for  spreading  the  fever.  Enlightened  by  God,  Father  Mur- 
phy replied  with  a  sorrowing  heart:  "Your  turn  to-morrow, 
poor  man,  and  you  shall  seek  me,  and  not  find  me."  "Ha, 
.  Ha!"  scoffed  the  apostate  in  reply.  He  was  stricken  that 
day,  but  put  off  his  conversion  till  too  late.  When  he  felt 
the  hand  of  death  upon  him,  he  called  for  the  priest,  but 
passed  away  as  he  had  lived. 

The  epidemic  of  1878  was  also  a  memorable  one  in  that 
the  Redemptorists  even  went  outside  their  own  fold  to 
help  those  in  distress.  Bishop  Elder  of  Mississippi,  and 
several  of  his  priests,  were  stricken  with  the  fever,  and  the 
New  Orleans  Community  sent  Father  Lamy  to  their  assist- 
ance, early  in  September  of  that  year.  He  went  to  Canton 
first,  where  he  prepared  the  pastor  for  death,  and  conducted 
his  funeral  services.  After  receiving  one  of  the  citizens  of 
that  town  into  the  Church,  Father  Lamy  went  to  Holly 
Springs,  where  he  had  the  same  sad  tasks  to  perform  for  its 
pastor,  and  where  he  brought  consolation  to  fourteen  other 
deathbeds  and  baptized  ten  converts  in  a  few  days.  Six  of 
the  thirteen  Sisters  of  Bethlehem  Academy  at  that  place  had 
died.  Father  Lamy  divided  his  time  between  the  two  strick- 
en communities.     A  beautiful  tribute  was  paid  to  him  by  a 
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prominent  non-Catholic  citizen  of  Holly  Springs,  who  wrote : 
"Since  Father  Lamy  of  New  Orleans  has  come  among  us, 
he  has  endeared  himself  to  all  by  his  piety  and  manly  con- 
duct, so  that  we  all  feel  like  becoming  Catholics."  Bishop 
Elder  personally  wrote  his  thanks  for  the  services  of  Father 
Lamy  in  his  diocese. 

From  the  perusal  of  these  records  of  the  past,  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  Fathers'  sufferings  during  those  trying 
times  of  the  yellow  fever  scourge.  Nothing  like  it  has  hap- 
pened since.  It  is  true  that  during  the  influenza  epidemics, 
which  were  general  throughout  the  world  in  1917  and 
1918,  the  Fathers  in  New  Orleans  had  as  many  as  a  score 
of  sick  calls  a  day,  and  they  constantly  carried  about  with 
them  the  holy  oils,  ready  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of 
Extreme  Unction  on  all  occasions  to  those  who  stood  in 
need  of  it.  But  though  these  influenza  epidemics  took  their 
alarming  toll  of  lives,  they  pale  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  the  amazing  destruction  wrought  by  the  yellow 
fever  plagues. 

Besides  the  scourge  of  pestilence,  New  Orleans  was  called 
upon  during  the  latter  part  of  this  sad  period  to  bear,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Southland,  the  calamity  of  the 
Civil  War  and  its  dread  aftermath,  intended  to  be  "Re- 
construction." The  ravages  of  the  great  holocaust  of  1861- 
1865,  together  with  those  of  the  fever,  were  felt  for  many 
a  long  year,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  New  Orleans  family 
that  has  not  its  traditions,  or  its  memories  of  either  visitation, 
oftener  of  both. 

The  Confederacy  had  been  formed!     It  was  no  longer 
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a  time  for  profitless  argument.  The  floodgates  of  feeling 
were  open.  To  help  the  Cause  was  the  only  aim  of  existence, 
and  only  the  most  ardent  patriotism  could  have  inspired  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  South.  It 
must  have  burned  itself  into  the  heart  of  the  race;  for  even 
today,  many  decades  after  the  passing  of  all  bitterness,  and 
when  the  sons  of  the  North  and  South  have  been  "buddies" 
in  two  wars  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  there  does  not  live 
a  real  Southerner,  of  any  age,  who  does  not  reverence  the 
Gray  veterans,  or  one  who  can  dispassionately  picture  New 
Orleans  under  Butler,  or  who  does  not  feel  a  tightening  of 
the  heart  at  the  mention  of  Lee  at  Appomatox. 

Of  all  the  ragged  heroes  with  the  noble  Lee  when  he  sur- 
rendered, none  had  endured  more  hardships,  none  had  been 
more  faithful  to  God  and  the  Southland  than  Father  Smuld- 
ers  and  Father  Sheeran,  both  of  the  New  Orleans  Redemp- 
torist  Community.  To  the  everlasting  honor  of  that  Com- 
munity, be  it  said  that  when  the  archbishop,  in  1861,  called 
upon  the  Father  Superior  in  New  Orleans  for  chaplains  to 
serve  in  the  Southern  army,  every  one  of  the  six  Fathers 
then  in  the  city  volunteered  to  go.  Father  Smulders  and 
Father  Sheeran  were  chosen. 

Father  Smulders,  who  had  offered  himself  for  work  in  the 
South  and  had  come  to  New  Orleans  in  1857,  enlisted  with 
the  Eighth  Louisiana  Volunteers  (Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia), and  served  with  his  regiment  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  war,  sharing  all  its  privations  and  sufferings,  and  fac- 
ing death  to  minister  to  the  soldiers. 

Father    Sheeran,    who    was    with    another    regiment    of 
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Louisiana  troops,  had  a  more  stormy  career  in  the  Southern 
army.  One  day,  after  comforting  his  own  soldiers  and  the 
prisoners  within  the  camp,  he  crossed  the  enemy's  lines  to 
bring  solace  to  some  wounded  prisoners,  whereupon  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  General  Sheridan.  He 
was  sent  to  Fort  McHenry,  in  Baltimore,  where  he  remained 
for  six  weeks,  being  a  part  of  the  time  confined  in  a  stable, 
but  he  remained  firm  and  would  not  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Federal  Government.  He  was  finally  paroled, 
but  on  the  way  to  Richmond,  he  came  face  to  face  with 
General  Sheridan,  and  once  more  he  was  intercepted,  this 
time,  however,  only  for  a  few  days,  after  which  he  was  not 
again  molested.  It  was  said  of  Father  Sheeran  that  when 
a  reprimand  was  needed  in  camp  he  spared  neither  general, 
colonel,  nor  private,  and  that  he  was  held  in  the  highest 
respect  for  his  fearlessness. 

The  two  Fathers  met  at  Appomatox  and  together  they 
started  on  their  weary  journey  homeward.  Meanwhile,  the 
painful  period  of  "watching  and  waiting"  had  not  been  an 
idle  or  a  fruitless  one  in  the  mission  house  of  New  Orleans. 
It  had  been  the  refuge  where  all  the  sorrows  of  the  congre- 
gation were  poured  out;  many  baskets  of  good  things  had 
found  their  way  to  the  front  through  the  Fathers,  and  they 
had  been  heart  and  soul  with  their  people,  in  war  as  in 
pestilence,  ever  ready  to  share  their  last  crusts  with  them. 
Indeed  the  Fathers  themselves,  had  suffered  from  scarcity 
of  food  during  the  occupation  of  Butler,  not  being  able  to 
obtain  wheat  flour  or  bread. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,   the  Redemptorist 
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churches  had  had  prayers  and  special  services  to  implore 
God's  mercy  upon  the  country.  All  these  had  been  well 
attended.  At  the  forty  hours  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  in 
1861,  there  were  twelve  hundred  communicants;  in  St. 
Alphonsus',  during  the  forty  hours,  twenty-one  hundred 
received  Communion;  in  Notre  Dame  also,  a  large  number 
approached  the  Holy  Table.  Thus  did  the  war  bring  the 
people  to  God ;  and  as  time  wore  on,  and  more  souls  be- 
came chastened  in  that  crucible  of  sorrow,  there  was  a 
greater  renewal  of  fervor. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  1865,  the  Redemp- 
torist  Fathers  were  gathered  together  in  the  mission-house, 
talking  perhaps  of  their  absent  soldier  brethren, — surely  of 
the  Lost  Cause,  the  topic  that  was  on  the  lips  of  all,  when 
all  at  once  the  house  was  in  great  excitement,  for  on  the 
threshold  stood  Father  Smulders  and  Father  Sheeran,  in 
rags,  barefooted,  weary  and  haggard.  It  was  a  joyful  re- 
union, yet  how  tempered  with  sadness!  Warm  food  was 
brought  to  them,  but  they  could  not  eat.  Far  into  the  night, 
forgetting  the  rules,  sat  all  the  Fathers  around  them,  and 
listened  to  their  story.  This  was  the  burden  of  it:  "How 
valiantly  the  South  had  fought,  how  gloriously  she  had  car- 
ried on  the  unequal  struggle  against  tremendous  odds,  how 
great  she  was  in  defeat!" 

We  have  traced  these  particulars  to  show  the  loyalty  of 
the  Redemptorist  Fathers  to  the  people  committed  to  their 
care.  They  comforted  them  amid  the  sorrows  of  pestilence 
and  sustained   them   during  the  horrors  of  war. 

That   priests   should    administer   the   sacraments    even    at 
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the  risk  of  their  lives  is  nothing  new,  but  surely  no  annals 
can  show  a  more  glorious  record  of  whole  hearted  devotion 
and  self-sacrificing  zeal.  Their  deeds  belong  to  God's  history, 
and  when  the  final  reckoning  is  made,  we  shall  see  that  their 
works  outweigh  victories  won  or  battles  lost,  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  when  the  world  was  fading  from  their 
sight,  they  beheld  the  blessed  light  of  heaven. 
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Chapter  III 
THE  DAYS  OF  BRICK  AND  MORTAR 

The  Redemptorist  Fathers  had  not  been  many  years  in 
New  Orleans  before  they  began  to  substitute  for  the  frame 
buildings,  which  had  been  hastily  constructed  for  their 
immediate  use,  substantial  brick  structures,  first  for  the  little 
ones  whom  Christ  loves  so  well,  then  for  churches,  schools, 
halls  and  convents,  and  lastly  for  themselves.  In  writing 
of  these  buildings  we  shall  endeavor  as  far  as  the  subject 
permits,  without  doing  violence  to  the  sequence,  to  speak 
of  them  in  the  order  of  their  construction. 

The  yellow  fever  epidemics  left  helpless  appealing  children 
without  the  support  and  care  of  their  parents;  in  some  in- 
stances these  little  ones  were  taken  from  the  arms  of  their 
dead  mothers,  who  were  victims  of  the  scourge.  These  and 
other  little  orphans,  such  as  are  the  legacy  of  every  com- 
munity, claimed  the  solicitude  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers. 
One  of  the  earliest  brick  structures  erected  was  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  these  helpless  little  ones.  This  is  a 
massive  three-story  building,  located  at  the  corner  of  Jos- 
ephine and  Laurel  streets;  and  with  the  several  additions 
made  to  it  in  later  years,  it  occupies  nearly  a  square  of 
ground.  In  July,  1854,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,  the  cornerstone  of  St.  Joseph's  German  Orphan 
Asylum   was   laid.      On    December   28th,    the   new  orphan 
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home  was  opened;  it  helped  greatly  to  relieve  the  orphan 
problem  of  the  period.  At  first  this  asylum  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  number  of  pious  ladies;  but  not  long  after  the 
arrival,  in  1856,  of  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in 
New  Orleans,  it  was  placed  under  their  care.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Joseph's 
German  Orphan  Asylum,  and  is  also  used  as  a  residence  for 
the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  who  teach  in  St.  Mary's 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools.  Ever  since  its  opening  the  or- 
phanage has  annually  taken  care  of  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  children,  who,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  good  Sisters,  receive  an  excellent  Christian  education 
and  are  fitted  to  take  their  places  in  the  world  as  good 
citizens.  In  the  early  days  of  the  asylum  only  children 
belonging  to  St.  Mary's  parish  were  admitted  into  the  in- 
stitution, but  to-day  they  come  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  it  is  a  great  burden  on  St.  Mary's  people  to  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  their  support. 

In  July,  1851,  Father  Masson,  Superior  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Community,  and  Father  McGrane,  who  until  then 
ministered  alone  to  St.  Alphonsus  congregation,  welcomed 
the  arrival  of  Father  Duffy,  whose  strong  personality  is  im- 
pressed on  every  page  of  Redemptorist  history  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  whose  memory  is  perhaps  more  generally  held  in 
reverence  than  that  of  any  other  Father.  Strange  to  say, 
when  he  had  received  orders  to  come  to  New  Orleans,  it 
had  been  a  great  blow  to  him.  Like  many  others  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  he  had  felt  a  great  aversion  for  it. 
However,  he  forced  himself  to  obedience  and  resignation, 
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little  knowing  that  between  him  and  the  New  Orleans  con- 
gregation there  would  one  day  be  the  closest  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  love,  which  death  has  not  severed. 

The  work  of  his  predecessors  had  been  so  fruitful  that 
at  the  time  of  Father  Duffy's  arrival  in  New  Orleans  the 
congregation  had  already  increased  to  such  large  numbers 
that  the  Fathers  were  contemplating  the  building  of  a  new 
St.  Alphonsus  Church  to  replace  the  frame  edifice  on  St. 
Andrew  street.  The  old  building  had  greatly  deteriorated, 
and  besides  it  was  too  small  and  entirely  inadequate,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  new  church  now  became  more  and  more 
urgent;  but  as  the  proposed  building  must  necessarily  be  of 
substantial  material  as  well  as  sufficiently  spacious  to  accom- 
modate the  immense  congregation,  the  usual  problem  oi 
financing  the  undertaking  seemed  rather  a  formidable  one. 
The  preliminary  work  was  slow  and  cautious.  It  was  only 
after  the  congregation  had  been  enlisted  heart  and  soul  in 
the  work  that  the  Fathers  were  enabled  to  make  marked 
headway.  The  ground  on  which  the  present  church  stands 
was  purchased  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1853.  On 
April  17th,  1855,  the  workmen  began  to  break  ground  for 
the  foundations  of  the  new  St.  Alphonsus.  On  June  10th, 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Archbishop  Blanc. 

Meanwhile  Father  Duffy  went  among  his  people  to  col- 
lect funds  for  the  building.  Perhaps  it  was  the  generous 
response  that  he  met  with  in  this  task,  usually  such  an  un- 
grateful one,  that  helped  to  reconcile  him  to  New  Orleans 
and  to  the  parish  which  he  afterwards  learned  to  love  so 
dearly.     He  found  both  rich  and  poor  eager  to  contribute, 
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but  the  people  of  moderate  circumstances,  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  were  the  most  liberal,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  gave  was  the  source  of  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
Father  Duffy. 

Following  the  excavating  for  the  foundations,  the  brick 
work  was  begun,  according  to  the  procedure  on  other  mod- 
ern buildings,  but  the  work  on  this  church  did  not  progress 
in  the  matter-of-fact  way  of  ordinary  buildings,  or  even  of 
other  churches.  St.  Alphonsus,  in  its  very  brick  and  mortar, 
represents  a  labor  of  love.  The  erection  of  the  edifice  was 
made  possible  by  the  work  of  many  of  the  men  of  the  parish, 
who  cheerfully  offered  to  toil  without  compensation,  so  that 
a  fit  temple  for  the  worship  of  God  might  be  reared  in  their 
midst.  Some  of  the  parishioners  were  too  poor  to  make 
contributions  of  money,  but  who  shall  say  that  theirs  was 
not  even  a  more  acceptable  gift,  representing  so  much  of 
sacrifice?  Hard-working  men,  old  and  young,  who  had 
been  toiling  all  day  for  their  daily  bread,  hurried  home  to 
partake  of  a  hasty  meal,  and  were  then  out  again  to  the 
church  site,  to  put  their  hands  to  whatever  tasks  Brother 
Thomas  directed  them;  one  used  a  pick  or  an  axe  or  a 
shovel,  another  a  trowel  or  a  hammer  or  a  saw,  to  the  end 
that  the  greater  St.  Alphonsus'  Church  might  rise  in  splen- 
dor. Fired  with  zeal  for  a  holy  cause,  those  men  forgot 
the  fatigue  and  weariness  of  the  day's  toil,  and  each  gave 
up  cheerfully  his  evening  of  rest  or  recreation.  The  spirit 
shown  by  those  parishioners  of  St.  Alphonsus  never  has  been 
surpassed,  except  in  the  ages  of  faith. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  glorious  Founder  of  the  Redemp- 
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torist  Order,  August  2nd,  1857,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  the  clergy,  and  an  immense  throng  of  people, 
including  every  society  in  the  parish,  fully  represented,  the 
splendid  new  Church  of  St.  Alphonsus,  dedicated  to  his 
honor,  was  blessed  by  Archbishop  Blanc,  with  all  due  pomp 
and  ceremony.  The  sentiments  of  the  congregation  are 
expressed  by  Father  Duffy,  who  wrote  on  that  day:  "This 
was  a  joyful  festival  for  us  all.  On  this  occasion  our  hearts 
were  gladdened  not  only  by  the  recurrence  of  the  feast  of 
our  Holy  Father  and  Founder,  St.  Alphonsus,  but  also  by 
the  opening  of  the  new  church  dedicated  to  him."  On 
September  30th,  the  church  was  illuminated  with  gas  for 
the  first  time,  as  the  installation  of  the  pipe-conduits  had 
not  been  completed  in  time  for  the  first  Mass  on  August 
2nd.  All  other  details  were  fast  pushed  toward  completion 
at  about  the  same  time. 

On  April  25th,  1858,  the  solemn  ceremony  of  consecration 
took  place,  in  the  presence  of  many  bishops  and  a  large  gath- 
ering of  parishioners.  The  ceremonies,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  the  Church's  ritual,  lasted  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Happily,  Fath- 
er Duffy's  own  account  of  the  occasion  has  been  preserved : 
"This  was  a  great  and  glorious  day  for  our  Congregation  in 
New  Orleans,  for  this  day  St.  Alphonsus'  Church  was  conse- 
crated. The  ceremony  commenced  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  All  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Roman  Pontifi- 
cal were  strictly  observed.  The  church  and  high  altar  were 
consecrated  by  the  Most  Rev.  J.  M.  Odin,  Bishop  of  Gal- 
veston; the  solemn  Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the 
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Right  Rev.  M.  Portier,  Bishop  of  Mobile.  Bishop  Elder 
delivered  the  discourse."  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow 
the  account  of  Father  Duffy  to  its  end,  as  he  describes  the 
different  ceremonies,  naming  the  clergymen  who  officiated 
and  assisted  at  each,  the  saints'  relics  placed  in  the  altars, 
dwelling  on  each  particular  incident  with  the  happiness 
which  the  crowning  of  his  labors  certainly  warranted.  In- 
deed Father  Duffy  thought  his  own  church  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  country.  This  magnificent  temple  of  God, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
located  on  Constance  street,  between  Josephine  and  St.  An- 
drew, has  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  a 
width  of  sixty-seven  feet,  and  a  height  of  fifty-five  feet,  above 
which  its  two  towers  rise.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty.  Its  imposing  exterior  gives  prom- 
ise of  the  beauty  within.  The  white  altars  delicately  orna- 
mented in  gold  with  various  religious  symbols,  the  white 
Communion  rail  similarly  wrought,  invite  to  prayer:  the 
graceful  arches  and  richly  stained  glass  windows  add  to  the 
religious  atmosphere,  while  some  of  the  statuary,  frescoing 
and  mural  paintings  are  the  works  of  masters  and  are  beau- 
tiful beyond  description.  Many  new  pieces  of  art  have  been 
added  to  St.  Alphonsus'  since  Father  Duffy  wrote  so  fondly 
of  his  church.  Among  these  are  a  valuable  statue  of  St. 
Alphonsus,  in  the  niche  in  the  front  of  the  church,  and  the 
beautiful  painting  of  the  great  Founder,  by  a  celebrated 
Italian  artist,  placed  above  the  High  Altar, — both  of  these 
works  of  art  having  been  acquired  in  1871.  In  1889  the 
Church  was  newly  frescoed.     In  the  same  year  a  disastrous 
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fire  occurred  to  the  rear  of  it,  on  Magazine  street;  when 
hope  was  about  lost,  and  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  had  re- 
moved the  sacred  vessels,  the  wind  shifted,  and  this  fact 
was  ascribed  by  the  devout  people  to  the  special  intervention 
of  Divine  Providence. 

During  the  last  score  of  years,  many  costly  improvements 
have  been  made  possible,  again  through  the  generosity  of 
the  parishioners.  During  this  time  the  beautiful  tiled  floor 
was  laid,  and  the  wonderful  new  organ  was  installed,  which 
at  the  present  time  could  not  be  duplicated  for  less  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  organ  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  Never  did  a  congregation  prove  more  loyal  and 
responsive  to  the  guidance  of  its  spiritual  leaders;  never  did 
a  parish  co-operate  more  efficiently  with  its  priests. 

On  April  25th,  1858,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on 
the  very  day  that  the  church  of  St.  Alphonsus  was  conse- 
crated, the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Blanc  blessed  and  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  St.  Mary's  Assumption  Church.  He  was 
assisted  by  Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Elder,  Bishop  of  Natchez; 
Right  Rev.  J.  M.  Odin,  Bishop  of  Galveston  ;  and  Right 
Rev.  M.  Portier,  Bishop  of  Mobile.  On  this  occasion  a 
German  sermon  was  preached,  but  the  principal  discourse 
of  the  day  was  delivered  in  English  by  Bishop  Elder.  The 
ceremonies  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse 
of  the  faithful.  All  the  societies  of  the  parish  attended,  with 
bands  playing  and  banners  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  The 
immense  throng  of  people  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  sol- 
emn and  imposing  scene.  It  was  especially  through  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Father  Anwander  that  St.  Mary's  Ger- 
man Church  was  built. 
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On  January  5th,  1861,  the  new  bells  for  St.  Mary's  ar- 
rived. The  see  being  vacant  at  that  time,  their  blessing  was 
necessarily  postponed.  There  is  no  record  of  the  blessing  of 
the  bells,  but  old  timers  of  the  congregation  well  remember 
it.  Just  to  mention  those  bells  of  St.  Mary's  strikes  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  parishioners,  who  are 
justly  proud  of  them.  Those  melodious  bells  were  cast  in 
France,  one  of  them  weighing  over  two  tons.  They  are 
known  all  over  the  city  for  their  sweetly  solemn,  deep  and 
prayerful  tones,  as  they  sound  the  call  for  divine  worship  to 
a  pious  congregation. 

The  people  of  St.  Mary's  German  Church  took  the  most 
active  and  religious  interest  in  the  building  of  their  church, 
and  in  every  detail  of  its  improvement,  they  responded  with 
the  greatest  zeal  and  devotion.  On  February  13th,  1861, 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Odin,  assisted  by  two  of  the  Fathers  at- 
tached to  the  church,  consecrated  the  two  side  altars  in  the 
church,  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Pontifical. 
On  June  16th,  the  new  organ  which  had  been  installed,  was 
played  for  the  first  time,  and  on  April  6th,  1862,  the  first 
sermon  was  preached  from  the  new  pulpit. 

While  the  new  German  church  was  being  made  the  center 
of  devout  interest,  the  congregation  had  not  forgotten  the 
old  edifice  which  was  being  replaced,  and  which  was  con- 
sidered a  sacred  Redemptorist  relic.  So  great  was  their 
affection  and  reverence  for  this  old  church  that  the  people 
were  loath  to  see  it  entirely  destroyed.  Finally,  it  was  de- 
cided to  build  a  mortuary  chapel  in  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery, 
from  a  portion  of  the  old  German  church,  and  this  chapel 
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stands  to  this  day,  a  monument  to  the  constancy  and  zeal  of 
St.  Mary's  parish. 

It  was  this  spirit  that  made  possible  the  building  of  the 
new  church,  that  surmounted  innumerable  obstacles  to  attain 
the  end  desired ;  it  was  the  same  spirit  that  enabled  the  Re- 
demptorist  Fathers  for  many  years  to  continue  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  St.  Mary's.  When  the  people  of  that  congrega- 
tion saw  the  beauty  of  St.  Alphonsus'  windows,  they  were 
so  enthused,  that  in  three  days  they  accomplished  the  arduous 
task  of  subscribing  sufficient  funds  to  install  beautiful  stained 
glass  windows  and  to  pay  for  the  frescoing  of  the  church. 

St.  Mary's  Assumption  Church  is  situated  on  Josephine 
street,  near  the  corner  of  Constance.  It  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  is  a  massive  and  im- 
posing structure.  Its  measurements  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  feet  by  sixty-nine  feet  with  a  height  of  forty- 
four  feet,  its  tower  rising  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet,  surmounted  by  a  cross  ten  feet  in  height. 
The  tower  contains  a  giant  clock,  from  which  the  time  of 
day  may  be  seen  for  blocks  around.  St.  Mary's  Church 
accommodates  nine  hundred  persons. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  remarkable  for  its  devotional 
atmosphere.  The  high  altar,  which  was  made  in  Munich 
sometime  in  the  year  1874,  is  beautiful  and  artistic  and  es- 
pecially noted  for  its  unique  arrangement  of  statuary.  The 
old  parishioners  still  recall  how  the  precious  altar  having 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  in  the  early  part  of  December, 
1874,  and  being  of  such  large  size  and  intricate  workman- 
ship  and   packed   in  so  many  boxes,   it  was   feared  that   it 
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could  not  be  completely  put  up  in  time  for  the  Christmas 
Midnight  Mass,  on  which  they  all  had  set  their  hearts;  and 
so  the  work  was  rushed,  and  finished,  and  oh  what  a  happy 
occasion  it  was  when  the  magnificent  altar  was  blessed  just 
before  the  Christmas  Midnight  Mass!  St.  Mary's  is  also 
noted  for  its  other  fine  statuary,  its  beautiful  paintings,  its 
rich  stained  glass  windows  and  excellent  sweet-toned  organ. 

In  1912,  Archbishop  Blenk  said:  "The  church  edifice  is  re- 
markable for  its  classic  architectural  lines  and  particularly 
for  its  pervading  atmosphere  which  is  one  of  piety  and  deep 
devotional  influence.  The  altars  are  rich  in  design  and  of 
real  artistic  beauty  and  effect.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
sacred  vessels  that  are  both  costly  and  of  splendid  workman- 
ship. A  similar  remark  also  must  be  made  about  the  altar 
linens  and  all  other  church  furnishings.  The  stations  of 
the  cross,  the  statuary,  the  confessionals  and  the  grand  old 
organ — all  bespeak  the  precious  inheritance  of  the  sturdy 
faith  and  staunch  Catholicity,  which  the  founders  of  this 
church  have  transmitted  for  several  generations  to  their 
children  and  their  children's  children.  In  this  soil  of 
America  they  not  only  prospered  in  a  material  way,  but  their 
spiritual  life  was  maintained  and  made  to  bear  beautiful 
and  golden  fruit;  and  there  are  those  still  living  in  whom 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  great  bells  of  St.  Mary's  awaken 
the  tenderest  recollections  and  stir  up  the  highest  hopes  that 
can  sway  the  human  heart." 

The  beautiful  little  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Se- 
cours,  on  Jackson  avenue,  between  Laurel  and  Constance 
streets,  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  a  much  smaller 
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congregation  than  the  other  two  Redemptorist  churches,  and 
therefore  its  dimensions,  forty-three  feet  by  seventy-eight, 
are  not  comparable  with  the  vastness  of  St.  Alphonsus' 
and  St.  Mary's.  It  is  only  in  size,  however,  that  the  French 
church  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  other  Redemp- 
torist churches  of  New  Orleans.  We  find  in  Notre  Dame 
the  same  extraordinary  neatness,  the  same  soul-permeating 
devotional  atmosphere,  characteristic  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  Redemptorist  Order.  The  devout  religious  influence  is 
even  enhanced  by  the  tasteful  presentation  of  religious  sub- 
jects in  its  beautiful  paintings,  statuary  and  the  mellow  colors 
of  its  stained  glass  windows.  Indeed  the  little  French 
church  has  a  quaintness  and  charm  all  its  own,  with  its 
beautiful  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  donated  by  a  pious 
parishioner.  But  though  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  honored  in 
this  church  under  at  least  two  other  titles,  it  is  always  as 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  the  Redemptorist  patroness, 
that  she  is  oftener  approached,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
number  of  the  faithful  at  her  little  shrine,  in  Notre  Dame, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  churches  of  the  Order  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  little  church  contains  valuable  stations  of  the  cross, 
an  excellent  organ,  and  the  furnishings,  sacred  vessels,  vest- 
ments and  altar  linens  are  all  of  the  best.  The  church  has 
ample  room  to  seat  three  hundred  and  fifty  people. 

The  history  of  the  planning  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Se- 
cours,  of  the  gathering  of  the  funds,  and  of  all  the  early 
efforts  incidental  to  the  forming  of  a  new  congregation,  is 
another  record  of  loyal  zeal  and  devotion  under  Redemp- 
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torist  guidance.  The  recollections  of  that  time  cluster 
around  the  memory  of  the  saintly  Father  Girard,  who  soon 
afterward  became  a  martyr  of  yellow  fever.  It  was  he  who, 
with  full  sympathy  and  understanding  for  the  race  that  in 
Louisiana,  has  clung  longer  than  any  other  to  its  mother 
tongue,  gathered  the  French-speaking  people  together  in  an 
effort  to  build  a  church  of  their  own,  the  first  and  only 
one  to  be  built  in  the  "American"  or  "up-town"  section  of 
the  city,  as  it  was  then  called, — in  which  announcements, 
sermons,  the  reading  of  Epistles  and  Gospels,  were  made 
exclusively  in  the  French  language.  There  always  has  been 
a  kind  Redemptorist  Father  assigned  to  the  church,  to  whom 
the  members  of  the  congregation  could  turn  as  counsellor  and 
friend. 

Father  Girard,  with  the  first  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
contributed  by  his  loyal  parishioners,  bought  the  lot  of 
ground  on  which  the  church  stands.  The  act  of  sale  was 
passed  on  the  25th  of  June,  1857.  A  few  days  afterward 
the  foundations  for  the  sacred  edifice  were  begun,  and 
within  ten  days  from  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  the  corner- 
stone of  Notre  Dame  was  laid.  This  was  an  occasion  of 
much  pomp  and  splendor  and  a  source  of  much  rejoicing 
in  the  new  congregation,  who  came  in  large  numbers  to  wit- 
ness the  impressive  ceremonies.  Father  Girard  was  particu- 
larly happy  at  seeing  the  church  of  his  dreams  begin  to 
materialize. 

Alas!  Unlike  Father  Duffy,  who  lived  to  rejoice  in  the 
glory  of  St.  Alphonsus,  the  beloved  Father  Girard  received 
his  martyr's  crown  before  the  first  Mass  had  been  offered 
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In  the  French  church.  When  the  solemn  occasion  arrived, 
the  hearts  of  all  the  Creoles  were  heavy  with  grief ;  all  the 
praise  and  thanksgiving  mingled  with  tears  for  the  good 
friend  who  had  shown  the  way,  but  had  not  tarried  with 
them,  having  been  called  to  await  them  in  his  eternal  home. 

For  those  who  would  prefer  an  architectonic  description  of 
the  three  churches,  we  quote  that  of  Colonel  Allison  Owen, 
who  is  not  only  an  architect,  but  also  a  student  of  archi- 
tecture: "The  three  great  churches  of  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers  in  New  Orleans  are  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view  a  very  interesting  group  of  buildings.  In  even  any 
casual  account  of  them  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  built  during  a  period  when  popular  taste  was  about  to 
go  into  the  decline,  which  marked  in  such  an  unfortunate 
degree  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  that  they  should  have  been  so  splendidly  designed  and 
so  well  executed.  Each  in  its  own  way  is  a  very  excellent 
example  of  its  special  style  of  architecture  and  singularly 
appropriate  to  the  congregation  for  whose  use  it  was  con- 
structed. 

"Taking  for  our  first  study  the  great  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Alphonsus,  which  will  always  be  the  chief  of  the 
group,  we  find  a  typical  Renaissance  church  of  generous  di- 
mensions using  a  colossal  Corinthian  order,  very  classic  in 
all  of  its  proportions  and  details,  well  suited  to  impress  by 
its  sheer  scale  and  simplicity,  the  minds  of  those  who  come 
within  its  influence. 

"The  deeply  coffered  ceiling  has  just  enough  curvature 
not  to  seem  heavy  and  ponderous;  and  the  gallery,  a  very 
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modern  thing  in  church  interiors,  has  been  cut  back  from 
the  great  columns  at  the  forward  end  in  a  fortunate  effort 
to  render  the  effect  of  the  interior  what  must  have  been  de- 
sired by  the  original  designer. 

"The  great  altar  standing  in  the  chord  of  the  apse,  holds 
up  to  the  people  an  impressive  characterization  of  the  patron, 
the  learned  bishop  of  St.  Agatha  of  the  Goths.  The  archi- 
tectural motives  are  in  excellent  scale  and  well  grouped. 
The  richness  of  the  detail  is  perfectly  appropriate  as  the 
reredos  occupies,  as  it  should,  the  focal  point  of  the  building. 
It  is  the  centre  to  which  all  eyes  instinctively  turn  and  there- 
fore, must  convey  an  impression  not  only  of  adequacy,  but 
also,  of  inspiration  and  this  it  does  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess. 

"The  other  details  of  the  church  are  all  in  good  taste  and 
hold  their  places  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  The 
great  pulpit  at  the  column  on  the  gospel  side  is  massive  and 
at  the  same  time  in  harmony  with  the  general  style.  Its 
canopy  is  rather  a  daring  design  which  had  it  been  done  by 
other  than  a  master,  would  have  become  impossibly  ponder- 
ous. The  great  crucifix  with  its  almost  living  corpus  must 
recall  to  those  who  think  the  inexpressibly  horrible  torture 
of   Calvary. 

"Altogether  the  interior  of  St.  Alphonsus  suggests  a  great 
Roman  church,  not  perhaps  of  the  basillican  type,  but  of  a 
later  day  adaptation  more  pure  in  its  design  than  the  rococo 
or   baroque   of   the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth   centuries. 

"The  exterior,  amazingly  well  done  in  an  excellent  quality 
of  rough  building  brick,  suggests  the  purpose  and  design  of 
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the  interior.  The  great  order  of  the  pilasters  is  Doric  in- 
stead of  Corinthian,  although  the  Corinthian  order  is  used 
for  the  light  and  very  beautifully  handled  pilasters  of  the 
upper  story  of  the  towers.  These  towers  have  never  been 
completed  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so, 
as  they  are  quite  dignified  and  imposing  as  they  stand,  and 
the  success  of  any  change  in  their  silhouette  would  be  prob- 
lematical. 

"The  second  church  of  this  group  is  that  of  St.  Mary's 
Assumption  for  the  German  congregation  of  that  name. 
This  building,  also  of  imposing  dimensions,  is  with  singular 
appropriateness  of  a  very  rich  type  of  German  Transitional 
architecture.  It  could  have  been  built  with  equal  aptitude 
in  Dresden  or  Munich  so  well  has  it  been  handled.  Of 
course  there  are  those  who  have  developed  their  taste  under 
Latin  influence  who  regard  with  critical  eyes  any  departure 
from  the  formulas  of  Vitruvius  or  Palladio,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  as  an  expression  of  a  national  style  it  is  im- 
pressive, dignified,  and  worthy  of  its  purpose. 

"The  church  is  divided  into  a  nave  with  two  aisles  sep- 
arated by  great  moulded  ribs.  The  central  columns  on  each 
side  have  been  omitted,  forming  a  sort  of  transept ;  the  vault- 
ing above  has  not  however  been  modified,  but  the  absent 
column  is  replaced  with  an  elaborate  pendentive  which 
architectural  purists  may  find  hard  to  accept,  but  to  their 
attention  should  be  called  the  vaulting  of  Henry  VH's 
chapel  at  Westminster  or  King's  college  chapel  at  Cam- 
bridge or  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  Paris,  where  the  same  ex- 
pedient is  done  in  stone. 
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"The  Sanctuary  of  St.  Mary's  is  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting. The  sacristies  are  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of 
the  church  by  an  architectural  screen  made  up  of  the  same 
motifs  as  those  used  in  the  rest  of  the  building,  but  not 
literally  part  of  the  construction.  In  other  words,  they  con- 
vey the  idea  that  at  some  future  time,  they  may  be  removed, 
without  involving  the  support  of  the  structure. 

"The  crowning  glory  of  St.  Mary's  is  the  great  altar,  one 
of  the  richest  of  its  kind  in  America.  Its  dominating  idea 
is  with  complete  appropriateness  the  Assumption  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  and  her  coronation  by  God,  the  Father  and  the 
Son  under  the  spreading  wings  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost.  She 
is  attended  by  the  four  archangels  and  in  the  view  of  the 
four  Evangelists  and  accompanied  by  popes,  bishops,  saints 
and  martyrs,  all  in  full  color  and  gold.  The  pulpit  of  this 
church  is  also  a  very  elaborate  composition  in  harmony  with 
the  other  embellishments  of  the  interior. 

"The  exterior  of  the  building  is  a  splendid  example  of 
good  honest  brickwork.  The  front  is  unusual  in  that  it 
has  no  central  entrance,  but  two  equal  side-doorways.  This 
has  the  practical  advantage  of  dividing  the  people  instead 
of  congesting  them  at  a  central  opening.  The  great  windows 
are  of  excellent  proportion  and  their  Munich  glass  is  very- 
rich  and  colorful.  The  feature  of  the  exterior  and  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  the  city,  is  the  great  bell  tower,  which 
dominates  the  whole  group  of  buildings.  It  rises  to  great 
height  from  near  the  sanctuary  end  of  the  church  and  is  of 
excellent  silhouette. 

"New    Orleans    possesses    several    good    towers,    but    St. 
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Mary's  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  three  best.  It  springs 
from  a  square  base  at  the  ground  almost  without  contact 
with  the  building  and  as  it  ascends  it  gradually  changes 
to  an  octagon  in  plan  ending  in  a  domical  metal  top,  ter- 
minating in  a  great  cross  which  can  be  seen  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

"The  third  of  this  interesting  ecclesiastical  group  is  Notre 
Dame  de  Bon  Secours,  the  charming  little  French  parish 
church,  built  for  the  use  of  the  French  congregation.  The 
exterior  with  its  graceful  central  spire  is  as  delightful  in 
proportions  as  is  often  attained  in  a  building  of  such  modest 
pretensions.  The  interior  is  quite  unusual  in  that  just  before 
the  sanctuary  it  expands  to  afford  more  space  for  ceremonials. 
The  ceiling  is  a  simple  and  gracefully  ribbed  vault,  the 
expanding  of  the  nave,  with  its  flanking  aisles  is  very  clev- 
erly handled  in  a  sort  of  domical  development. 

"In  concluding  this  brief  statement,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  all  of  these  buildings  were  built  in  the  few 
years  just  prior  to  the  Civil  War  when  the  ability  of  me- 
chanics was  at  its  height  and  when  art  and  architecture  were 
not  attempted  except  by  those  who  had  been  carefully  trained 
and  the  quality  of  the  art  resulting,  is  of  that  substantial 
character  that  conveys  the  impression  of  permanency,  which 
our  churches  should  as  landmarks  certainly  attain." 

We  have  already  seen  that  one  of  the  first  labors  of  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers  upon  their  arrival  in  New  Orleans 
had  been  the  establishing  of  schools  as  they  had  realized  the 
necessity  of  teaching  religion  in  the  education  of  children. 
We  have  followed  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  congrega- 
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tions  which  made  possible,  even  necessary,  the  erection  of 
three  magnificent  churches.  About  the  time  that  those  splen- 
did edifices  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  the  need 
was  being  felt  for  new  and  better  schools.  As  the  congrega- 
tions had  increased,  so  too,  had  the  school  children  become 
too  numerous  to  be  properly  and  comfortably  accommodated 
in  the  crowded  and  out-of-date  school  houses.  Although  it 
was  not  until  1869  that  the  old  St.  Alphonsus  school  was 
torn  down,  a  decade  and  a  half  previously  opened  an  era  of 
renewed  building  activity  in  the  parish,  now  directed  toward 
providing  better  schools  for  the  little  ones.  The  new  schools 
were  all  to  be  of  brick,  with  plenty  of  space  and  ventilation. 
The  first  of  these  institutions  to  be  erected  was  St.  Mary's 
German  School,  known  as  "St.  Marien  Schule  feur  die 
Deutschen."  This  school  which  was  commenced  in  1853 
and  completed  the  year  following  was  originally  used  as 
a  girls'  school,  but  later  on  it  became  St.  Mary's  Boys' 
School. 

The  new  St.  Alphonsus  School  was  built  in  the  year  1860 
and  was  solemnly  blessed  on  January  1st,  1861.  This  build- 
ing in  its  day  was  one  of  the  finest  school-houses  in  the  city. 
It  measures  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  in  length  and 
fifty-four  feet  in  width  and  is  fifty-six  feet  in  height.  Father 
Duffy,  who  always  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  this  school 
as  in  all  the  other  schools  and  convents,  directed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school.  Above  the  school  is  St.  Alphonsus 
Hall,  for  a  long  time  known  as  the  most  spacious  in  the  city. 
The  school  is  separated  from  St.  Alphonsus'  Church  by  the 
boys'  playground. 
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In  the  year  1868,  St.  Mary's  Girls'  School  and  Hall  were 
erected.  This  is  also  a  fine  building,  forty-nine  feet  wide, 
ninety-two  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  high. 

In  1869  on  Rosary  Sunday,  the  cornerstone  of  the  first 
convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Louisiana  was  laid  in  the 
Redemptorist  parish,  by  Bishop  Martin  of  Natchitoches.  To 
Father  Alexander  and  Father  Meredith  are  due  the  credit 
for  planning  the  convent  and  collecting  the  funds  to  erect 
the  building.  After  much  hesitation,  reluctance  and  discus- 
sion, it  was  finally  decided  to  select  for  its  site  the  lot  of 
ground  on  St.  Andrew  street  directly  opposite  St.  Alphonsus' 
School.  This  spot  was  chosen  for  its  convenience  only ;  for 
the  simple  fact  that  it  was  known  as  the  "frog-pond"  gives 
an  idea  of  its  natural  advantages  at  that  time.  Transformed 
into  a  beauty  spot  by  the  erection  of  handsome  buildings, 
with  plots  of  flowers  and  shrubbery,  one  would  have  hardly 
recognized  the  place,  when  on  September  24th,  1870,  the 
new  convent  was  blessed  by  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Perche. 
The  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  in  charge  of  St.  Alphonsus'  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Schools. 

The  cry  of  little  orphans  was  once  more  heard  in  the 
Redemptorist  parish.  The  next  building  program  was  car- 
ried out  to  solve  the  problem  of  housing  these  dependent 
children.  All  the  orphan  asylums  in  the  city  were  crowded. 
For  many  years  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  had  placed  the 
orphan  boys  of  St.  Alphonsus'  parish  in  St.  Vincent's  Home 
for  Boys,  belonging  to  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conference 
of  New  Orleans,  the  St.  Alphonsus  Parish  Conference  paying 
for  their  support  at  a  fixed  rate  per  week.     The  little  girls 
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had  been  provided  for  by  placing  them  in  whatever  Catholic 
asylum  they  could  be  received,  until  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
established  their  House  of  Mercy  and  gathered  into  it  the 
little  girls  for  whom  no  place  could  be  found  elsewhere. 
Both  the  St.  Vincent's  Home  and  the  House  of  Mercy  were 
soon  overtaxed,  and  owing  to  the  general  poverty  and  de- 
pression of  the  years  of  'Reconstruction,'  the  task  was  be- 
coming daily  a  more  difficult  one  to  find  a  haven  for  the 
little  ones. 

The  plan  of  building  St.  Alphonsus'  Orphan  Asylum  orig- 
inated with  Father  Girardey  and  Mother  Austin,  Superioress 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  offered  to  take  charge  of  the 
orphans  if  an  asylum  were  built.  The  consent  of  the  pro- 
vincial and  of  the  archbishop  having  first  been  obtained, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  locate  on  Louisiana  avenue  but  this 
plan  had  to  be  relinquished.  Still  another  location  was  at- 
tempted, and  abandoned  on  account  of  neighborhood  objec- 
tions to  an  asylum.  It  was  finally  decided  to  place  the 
building  on  the  Redemptorist  property  on  Washington 
avenue.  The  plan  was  laid  before  the  St.  Alphonsus  con- 
gregation, who  gave  material  assistance;  and  despite  the 
general  distress  then  prevailing  the  project  was  soon  carried 
out.  On  the  19th  of  September,  1875,  the  cornerstone  was 
blessed  by  Very  Rev.  G.  Raymond,  V.  G.,  assisted  by  Father 
Girardey,  the  rector  and  Father  Neithart,  who  preached  a 
touching  sermon  before  a  large  concourse  of  people.  On 
one  side  of  the  cornerstone  is  the  following  inscription:  "In 
memory  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Duffy,  C.SS.R."  The  work  of  con- 
struction was  carried  on  to  completion  in  a  short  time.    The 
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cost  of  the  building  was  nineteen  thousand,  five  hundred 
dollars.  Fifty  little  girls  from  Mother  Austin's  House  of 
Mercy  were  the  first  little  ones  to  receive  the  tender  care 
of  the  Sisters  within  the  portals  of  St.  Alphonsus.  They 
were  all  admittted  on  September  10th,  1876,  the  day  that 
the  home  was  blessed.  From  that  day  to  the  present  time 
it  has  sheltered  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  children 
annually.  Under  the  ministering  care  of  the  good  Sisters 
the  characters  of  these  little  ones  are  formed  and  they  are 
prepared  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  as  true  Christian  men  and 
women. 

Now  came  the  time  for  the  patient  Fathers  to  give  unto 
themselves  a  little  of  the  comfort  that  an  up-to-date,  modern 
building  can  bring,  with  plenty  of  space,  and  fresh  air  and 
light.  For  a  long  time  their  house,  too,  had  been  inade- 
quate for  their  needs.  In  the  year  1881,  the  Very  Rev. 
Nicholas  Jaeckel,  then  Provincial  of  the  Order,  had  plans 
made  for  a  suitable  home  for  the  Redemptorists  of  New 
Orleans.  These  plans  were  given  careful  study  and  consid- 
eration by  the  Fathers  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and 
when  finally  approved,  Brother  Thomas  was  sent  south  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  the  building.  Nearly  every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  Redemptorist  Rectory,  directly  oppo- 
site St.  Alphonsus'  Church,— -a  three  story,  forty  room  struc- 
ture of  pleasing  appearance,  with  a  wing  at  each  end  ex- 
tending forward  toward  the  street.  One  of  these  wings, 
contains  the  parlors  of  the  rectory.  In  the  open  area 
formed  by  the  two  wings  is  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  which 
stands  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart.    The  building 
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measures  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  by  seventy-two 
feet  and  is  forty-four  feet  high. 

From  the  humble  little  frame  buildings  of  the  early  days 
to  the  group  of  Redemptorist  structures,  which  many  years 
ago  won  for  the  parish,  even  in  secular  history,  the  name 
of  "The  Ecclesiastical  Square  of  New  Orleans;"  from  that 
group  of  buildings  to  the  present  number  of  groups  of 
stately  structures  of  the  Order, — is  indeed  a  wonderful  ma- 
terial record  of  seventy-five  years  of  labor  of  the  Fathers  in 
the  city.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  widespread,  and 
occupy  at  the  present  time  a  large  portion  of  several  squares, 
and  include  three  churches,  two  convents,  five  grammar 
schools,  two  high  schools,  two  commercial  schools  and  the 
rectory,  all  in  first  class  condition.  The  title  "Ecclesiastial 
Square"  hardly  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the  situation.  It 
should  far  more  properly  be  called  "The  Ecclesiastical  Sub- 
division." 
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Chapter  IV 

THE  SCHOOL  BESIDE  THE  CHURCH 

Strong  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Church  has  ever  been 
the  mother  of  true  learning,  both  in  the  old  world  and  in 
the  new,  and  secure  in  the  moral  support  given  by  the 
American  prelates  to  the  establishment  of  Catholic  schools 
in  this  country,  from  the  First  Council  of  Baltimore,  held 
in  1829,  the  Catholic  education  of  children  is  a  subject  which 
has  engrossed  the  minds  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  from 
their  very  entrance  into  New  Orleans.  The  school  question 
had  long  been  made  a  matter  of  deep  consideration  by  Father 
Czackert,  and  he  determined  to  start  without  delay  a  pa- 
rochial school  in  the  new  parish.  Following  the  policy  of 
the  Church  everywhere  from  the  earliest  ages,  he  knew  that 
religion  and  education  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  knowl- 
edge alone  is  power,  but  that  without  religion,  it  is  a  power 
that  is  fraught  with  much  danger  and  usually  productive  of 
great  evil;  that  no  clever  arguments  were  needed  to  prove 
this,  but  that  one  need  but  to  look  about  the  country,  to  see 
the  sad  results  of  training  in  godless  schools,  in  the  number 
of  men  in  high  places  who  are  tricksters  and  cheats,  spineless, 
without  principles  or  character.  That  his  young  charges 
might  avoid  these  pitfalls  and  be  taught  sound  faith  and 
morals  along  with  the  three  R's  in  their  formative  years 
and  through  their  school  life,   Father  Czackert  spared  no 
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effort,  even  in  those  early  days,  when  so  many  tasks  neces- 
sarily confronted  him  at  once;  and  so  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, the  parish  school  was  builded  beside  the  parish  church. 

The  first  Redemptorist  parochial  school  was  started  Aug- 
ust 1st,  1848,  in  one  room  rented  for  the  purpose,  and 
Brother  Louis  was  the  sole  teacher  of  those  new  pupils,  for 
about  a  month,  when  a  professor  was  secured.  Five  years 
later  in  1853,  the  German  school-house  was  commenced, 
and  it  was  completed  and  opened  in  1854.  This  was  the 
old  brick  building  adjoining  St.  Mary's  Church,  which  just 
recently  has  been  demolished.  It  was  originally  used  as  a 
girls'  school,  but  later  became  the  boys'  school.  A  marble 
slab  set  in  the  center  of  the  front  wall  of  the  building  bore 
this  inscription:  "St.  Marien  Schule  fuer  die  Deutschen." 

In  1856,  the  Rector  of  the  New  Orleans  Community,  Rev. 
Thaddeus  Anwander  applied  to  the  Mother  house  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  for  nuns 
to  take  charge  of  the  girls  of  St.  Mary's  Assumption.  Before 
the  permission  was  given  the  Sisters  to  come  to  New  Orleans, 
the  Rev.  Mother  Caroline  Priess  and  Sister  Mary  Wein- 
zierl,  later  Mother  Mary,  came  down  to  investigate  con- 
ditions. They  remained  two  days,  from  May  1st  to  the 
3rd,  1856,  and  having  assisted  at  the  First  Holy  Communion 
of  the  children  in  the  church,  and  finding  the  location  and 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  satisfactory,  the  Rev. 
Mother,  before  she  left  New  Orleans,  gave  her  consent  to 
the  coming  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  The  Rev.  Rector 
immediately  made  preparations  for  the  worthy  reception  of 
the  new  teachers,  whose  advent  would  mean  so  much  to  the 
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school*  Having  purchased  a  two-story  frame  building  at 
the  corner  of  Josephine  and  Constance  streets,  opposite  the 
church,  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  Father  An- 
wander  called  upon  some  generous  parishioners  to  help  fur- 
nish the  residence,  and  all  together  they  prepared  a  neat 
home  for  the  Sisters.  Among  the  kind  friends  who  assisted 
in  this  matter  were  the  Ursuline  Nuns,  who  were  the  first 
Sisters  established  in  Louisiana.  They  sent  the  new  Sisters 
many  furnishings  and  ornaments  both  for  their  convent  and 
their  chapel,  and  a  very  thoughtful  and  appropriate  little 
gift  of  twenty  dollars  in  cash. 

Rev.  Mother  Caroline,  with  the  little  band  of  good  Sisters 
destined  for  New  Orleans,  left  Milwaukee  on  November 
28th,  1856,  arriving  in  the  Crescent  City  on  December  6th. 
They  were  given  a  warm  welcome  by  the  friends  and  ben- 
efactors who  had  taken  an  interest  in  getting  ready  their 
new  home,  as  well  as  by  Father  Anwander  and  the  other 
Fathers.  A  purse  was  presented  to  them,  to  help  in  their 
small  expenses  in  getting  located.  The  Sisters  expressed 
themselves  as  delighted  with  the  arrangements  made  for 
them.  At  the  time  of  their  arrival  a  mission  was  being  held 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  the  Sisters,  of  course,  attended, 
and  this,  together  with  the  manifold  duties  devolving  upon 
them,  no  doubt  kept  them  so  busy  that  they  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  be  very  home-sick.  Father  Anwander  accompanied 
the  Rev.  Mother  Caroline  and  Sr.  Mary  Hermana  on  a 
visit  to  Archbishop  Blanc,  to  whom  he  presented  them.  The 
Archbishop,  happy  to  increase  the  number  of  advocates  and 
co-workers   in   the   field   of   religious   training   in   his   arch- 
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diocese,  received  them  most  kindly  and  gave  them  every  en- 
couragement. 

Only  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Sisters,  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  "St.  Marien  Schule 
fuer  die  Deutschen"  was  given  over  to  their  direction.  The 
Sisters  were  very  happily  impressed  by  the  bright  and  in- 
telligent appearance  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls  who 
attended  on  the  first  day.  The  Notre  Dame  Sisters  were 
put  in  charge  also  of  St.  Alphonsus'  Girls'  School.  The 
sign  "St.  Marien  Schule  fuer  die  Deutschen"  has  long  since 
become  a  misnomer.  Since  German  was  eliminated  from 
the  curriculum,  owing  to  the  great  reputation  of  the  School 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  as  teachers,  children  of  ancestry  and 
national  origin  other  than  German  have  flocked  to  the  school 
in  such  large  numbers  that  they  now  constitute  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  attendance. 

Eleven  years  later,  on  June  15th,  1867,  Rev.  Mother 
Caroline  came  once  more  to  the  Southern  City,  to  see  how 
her  dear  Sisters  were  getting  along.  She  expressed  herself 
as  satisfied  with  everything  except  the  condition  of  the 
building  which  they  occupied;  this  had  become  dilapidated 
and  was  much  in  need  of  repair;  so  the  Sisters  took  up  their 
residence  at  the  orphanage  until  a  suitable  home  could  be 
built  for  them  on  the  asylum  grounds.  The  erection  of  this 
convent  for  the  Notre  Dame  Sisters  had  been  unavoidably 
delayed  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the  sickness  and  even 
the  death  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  from  the  fever,  but  after 
having  been  postponed  many  times,  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone took  place  with  all  due  solemnity  on  November  18th, 
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1867.  A  great  parade  was  held;  all  the  societies  attached 
to  the  parish  took  part  in  it.  The  priests  rode  in  carriages. 
Two  sermons  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  delivered,  one 
being  in  English,  the  other  in  German.     On  September  17th, 

1868,  the  new  convent  was  blessed.  This  was  another  oc- 
casion for  a  joyful  and  solemn  celebration,  all  the  societies 
again  being  present;  the  ladies  of  St.  Theresa's  Verein  had 
the  largest  representation. 

Upon  application  of  the  Fathers,  the  following  summer, 
August  24th,  1869,  the  Provincial  of  the  Marist  School 
Brothers  sent  a  corps  of  teachers  to  New  Orleans  to  take 
charge  of  the  German  Boys'  School  attached  to  St.  Mary's, 
but  after  some  years  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  teach  the  boys  in  the  grammar  de- 
partment of  the  school;  this  arrangement  made  the  return 
of  the  Brothers  unnecessary. 

St.  Mary's  School  was  hardly  well  under  way  and  the 
congregation  beginning  to  feel  gratified  at  its  excellent  re- 
sults, when  Father  Duffy,  over  in  St.  Alphonsus  Church, 
was  having  the  utmost  difficulty  in  starting  a  like  school 
in  which  the  little  ones  of  his  own  flock  could  be  trained  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  A  strange  state  of  affairs 
existed  at  that  time  in  St.  Alphonsus  parish,  with  regard 
to  the  religious  life  of  the  children.  As  a  wit  of  the  time 
remarked,  the  old  frame  church  was  full,  inside  and  outside, 
for  Mass  on  Sundays,  that  is,  there  were  as  many  people 
outside,  who  could  find  no  place  in  the  church,  as  there  were 
persons  inside.  Father  Duffy  counted  the  children  in  this 
large  congregation.     The  number  who  attended  Mass  was 
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negligible.  He  at  once  planned  to  provide  a  suitable  place 
where  they  could  attend  Mass,  but  he  realized  at  the  same 
time  that  he  must  have  something  to  draw  the  children 
together,  a  nucleus  for  the  teaching  of  the  obligation  to 
come  to  Mass;  no  other  means  could  serve  that  end  better 
than  the  establishment  of  a  parochial  school,  which  was 
already  the  uppermost  thought  in  Father  Duffy's  mind.  He 
would  consider  the  little  ones  from  the  school  across  the 
way,  and  how  well  they  progressed  in  piety,  and  his  heart 
was  grieved  to  see  the  children  with  Irish  faces  and  Irish 
names  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  public  schools,  where 
he  knew  that  their  minds  were  being  developed  without  any 
consideration  of  God  or  of  their  immortal  souls.  He  often 
recalled  that  as  a  boy,  when  far  from  Catholic  schools,  he 
had  been  sent  for  a  time  to  a  public  school,  and  that  he  had 
never  heard  one  word  of  God  or  of  the  end  and  purpose  of 
man's  existence,  in  those  class-rooms.  He  remembered,  too, 
that  all  children  were  not  so  fortunate  as  he  had  been,  in 
the  possession  of  pious,  fervent  Catholic  parents,  who  had 
made  up  to  him  in  home  teaching  the  lack  of  religious  train- 
ing in  the  school.  Too  well  he  knew  that  where  neither 
the  school  nor  the  home  inculcated  any  principles  of  religion 
or  morality,  the  danger  indeed  was  great. 

Previous  attempts  had  been  made  in  the  parish  to  main- 
tain a  parochial  school,  but  none  had  been  successful  for  any 
length  of  time.  To  say  that  Father  Duffy  met  with  many 
obstacles,  is  to  put  the  case  mildly.  When  he  had  shown 
to  his  Superiors,  who  were  discouraged  by  the  previous  fail- 
ures, the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  school,  and  proved  that 
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the  undertaking  would  be  entirely  secure  under  proper  man- 
agement; when  he  had  made  use  of  every  means  in  his  power 
to  persuade  the  Superiors  to  grant  the  requested  permission; 
when  he  had  made  every  argument  from  every  angle  that 
was  possible,  in  the  effort  to  convince  them,  and  saw  that 
no  results  were  forthcoming,  why,  then,  Father  Duffy  got 
down  on  his  knees  before  the  provincial,  and  begged  for  a 
school,  and  the  provincial  granted  the  permission  just  to 
get  Father  Duffy  up  from  the  floor. 

Yet  this  was  only  the  beginning.  Father  Duffy's  next 
step  was  to  call  on  the  congregation  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
This  they  readily  did.  They  were  amazed  at  his  eloquence 
when  he  preached  about  the  needs  of  the  children.  Hitherto 
his  sermons,  though  of  great  merit  in  substance  and  sincerity, 
had  not  been  delivered  in  a  very  attractive  manner,  and 
people  listened  to  him  more  through  a  sense  of  duty  than 
on  account  of  his  oratorical  delivery;  but  his  heart  was 
wrapped  up  in  the  schools;  that  subject  transformed  him  and 
his  voice  took  on  new  tones  when  he  spoke  of  it  from  the 
pulpit.  Thus  did  he  prepare  his  congregation  for  the  work 
of  collecting  for  the  building  fund,  which  he  also  did  him- 
self. This  was  a  disagreeable  duty  which  he  undertook  on 
all  occasions,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  New  Orleans.  As 
usual  he  met  with  great  success. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  December 
8th,  1852,  the  foundation  of  St.  Alphonsus  School  was 
commenced.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month.  The  building  was  completed  on  June  10th 
of  the  following  year,  and  did  service  until  it  was  demolished 
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in  August,  1869.  That  school  was  a  brick  building  located 
on  Constance  street  near  St.  Andrew,  on  part  of  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  rectory. 

On  the  last  Monday  in  August,  1853,  at  the  height  of  one 
of  the  worst  yellow  fever  epidemics  that  had  at  any  time 
visited  Lafayette,  St.  Alphonsus  School  was  opened.  Noth- 
ing short  of  death  itself  could  stop  Father  Duffy  in  his 
plans.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  called  upon  to  visit 
the  sick  and  dying  at  all  hours,  he  found  time  to  supervise 
the  organization  of  the  new  school  and  afterwards  of  teach- 
ing some  of  the  higher  grades.  His  energies  were  concen- 
trated on  gathering  all  the  children  of  the  fold  together, 
and  to  this  end  he  visited  the  homes  and  pleaded  with  par- 
ents to  send  their  girls  and  boys  to  St.  Alphonsus  School. 
No  excuse  whatever  was  accepted.  If  the  parents  were  too 
poor  to  pay  for  tuition  or  books,  Father  Duffy  gave  both.  All 
that  he  asked  was  to  see  the  children  come  to  Mass  on  Sun- 
days and  learn  their  catechism.  When  he  was  transferred  to 
Annapolis,  in  September,  1859,  his  greatest  grief  was  to 
be  torn  away  from  them. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  Silver  Jubilee,  celebrated  in  New 
Orleans,  he  said:  ''Catholic  education  has  been  the  idol  of 
my  life.  The  saddest  consequence  of  my  illness  is  that  I 
cannot  exert  myself  as  in  former  days  for  the  schools.  I, 
nvyself,  had  the  misfortune  of  being  placed  for  a  short  time 
in  the  public  schools,  no  other  being  within  my  reach,  and  I 
tell  you  that  had  I  heard  nothing  of  God  or  of  my  immortal 
soul  but  what  I  heard  in  them,  I  should  now  be  ignorant 
that  I  have  a  soul  to  save  and  heaven  to  gain  or  lose.  Thanks 
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to  my  good  old  Irish  parents,  I  was  taught  from  infancy 
that  to  love  and  serve  God  was  the  great  end  for  which  the 
Almighty  created  me.  *  *  *  What;  a  good  example  my 
parents  gave  me!  They  always  sought  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God;  but  now  many  put  the  world  first  and  God  last, 
and  that  grieves  me." 

To  Father  Duffy  is  also  due  most  of  the  credit  for  se- 
curing the  establishment  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans.  This  happy  event 
occurred  some  time  later,  after  the  Fathers  had  had  to 
employ  secular  teachers  from  the  public  schools.  This  con- 
dition was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  Fathers  were  nec- 
essarily required  to  give  a  great  deal  more  time  and  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children, 
than  when  they  were  in  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  who  were  the  first  nuns  to  teach  St.  Alphonsus  School. 
However,  the  numerous  other  duties  of  the  Fathers  made 
this  task  a  difficult,  often  an  impossible  one,  and  Father 
Duffy  could  not  rest  content  until  he  had  secured  a  Com- 
munity of  Sisters  to  act  as  teachers  in  St.  Alphonsus  School. 

It  seems  incredible  today  that  one  should  have  had  the 
trouble  that  he  did  have  to  secure  a  few  Sisters  to  come 
to  so  pleasant  a  place  as  New  Orleans,  to  take  up  such  a 
noble  work,  in  so  fruitful  a  field.  But  at  that  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dread  yellow  fever,  New  Orleans  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  special  abhorrence  by  the  several  sisterhoods  to 
whom  applications  for  teachers  were  made.  Any  other  place 
was  preferable  to  being  sent  thither.  Finally  the  Fathers 
centered  all  their  efforts  to  bear  on  the  request  to  the  Sisters 
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of  Mercy  in  St.  Louis.  Archbishop  Kenrick  made  a  special 
trip  to  New  Orleans,  and  accompanied  by  the  local  Metro- 
politan, Archbishop  Odin,  visited  the  Redemptorist  parish, 
conversed  with  its  spiritual  leaders,  and  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  the  evidence  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  he  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  kindliness  and  gen- 
erosity of  the  people  and  the  tropical  beauty  of  the  palms 
and  other  plants,  that  he  promised  to  advise  the  Sisters  to 
come  to  the  Crescent  City.  Fortunately  only  one  of  the 
Sisters  who  were  chosen  from  the  St.  Louis  House  suc- 
cumbed to  the  yellow  plague ;  and  it  was  not  long  afterwards 
that  the  fever  situation  was  completely  under  control. 

When  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  Sisters  should  come 
south,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  their  departure  (the 
parish  having  promised  to  begin  building  a  convent  as  soon 
as  the  nuns  were  seen  in  New  Orleans,  the  parishioners 
being  evidently  none  too  sure  of  their  coming),  the  Mother 
Superior,  perhaps  loath  to  part  with  too  many  of  her  dear 
Sisters,  to  send  them  to  such  an  awful  place,  announced  that 
she  could  not  spare  many  members  of  her  Community,  but 
she  was  told  that  the  smallest  number  of  them  would  be 
welcome.  The  permission  once  granted,  the  congregation 
would  not  at  any  cost,  lose  the  opportunity  of  securing  the 
services  of  these  good  Sisters,  which  were  to  prove  so  val- 
uable and  of  such  lasting  benefit.  So,  after  having  Mass 
and  special  prayers  offered  for  them  and  their  safety  and 
success,  and  after  receiving  the  solemn  benediction  of  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick,  Mother  Mary  Katherine  Grant  and  Sister 
Mary  Austin  Carroll  and  the  other  Sisters  of  Mercy  des- 
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tined  for  New  Orleans  boarded  the  "Mollie  Able"  for  the 
long  trip  down  the  Mississippi  to  their  new  home.  They 
must  have  been  very  brave  5^oung  souls,  for  with  the  repu- 
tation of  New  Orleans  as  the  one  place  to  which  no  one 
wanted  to  go,  and  with  the  "Mollie  Able"  belying  her  name 
and  getting  into  trouble  at  every  snag  and  sand-bar  in  the 
river  and  with  their  hearts  filled  with  regret  at  leaving 
their  superioress  and  their  companions,  they  had  enough 
cause  for  feeling  downhearted  on  the  trip.  To  make  things 
a  little  more  gloomy,  when  they  arrived  in  New  Orleans 
on  Easter  Sunday,  it  was  in  a  deluge  of  rain.  But  like  true 
pioneers,  they  never  lost  their  cheerful  spirit.  When  the 
"Mollie  Able"  had  made  the  landing,  two  Redemptorist 
Fathers  went  on  board  to  greet  the  Sisters,  and  they  were 
hardly  off  the  boat  when  a  mother  and  her  little  boy  came 
running  towards  the  Sisters,  saying:  "Welcome  to  New 
Orleans,  dear  Sisters!"  Already  the  newcomers  began  to 
feel  at  home.  The  two  Fathers,  who  had  been  thoroughly 
drenched,  each  on  the  driver's  seat  of  one  of  the  carriages 
in  which  he  had  gone  to  bring  the  Sisters  to  their  new  house, 
now  escorted  them  home,  driving  in  Canal  street,  then  up 
Magazine  to  Jackson  avenue,  where  their  temporary  convent 
was  located.  The  rain  was  still  pouring,  and  instead  of 
walking  in  and  taking  possession  together,  the  Sisters  were 
compelled  to  run  in  one  by  one  under  the  umbrella  held  over 
each  in  turn  by  one  of  the  Fathers.  The  Sisters  found  their 
new  home  much  better  and  more  tastily  furnished  than  they 
had  expected.  They  were  all  in  high  spirits,  and  showed 
every  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the 
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kind  women  of  the  parish  who  came  to  welcome  them,  two 
of  whom  prepared  a  collation  at  which  all  sat  while  the 
deluge  was  still  going  on  outside.  From  that  moment  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  began  to  endear  themselves  to  the  congre- 
gation and  to  feel  that  indeed  they  were  among  friends.  They 
were  much  interested  in  all  the  new  things  about  them, 
notably  the  food.  They  had  never  seen  bananas  before  and 
one  Sister  asked  how  they  should  be  eaten.  Later  in  the 
day  some  little  children  of  the  parish  came  in,  and  the  Sisters 
beginning  to  question  them,  were  happily  surprised  to  find 
them  interested  in  spiritual  things.  One  Sister  asked  a 
small  boy  and  girl  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  suffer 
martyrdom,  like  the  Japanese  Martyrs,  a  picture  of  whom 
was  hung  in  the  hall.  Both  children  replied  promptly  and 
with  deep  conviction  that  they  would  suffer  anything  rather 
than  deny  their  faith.  Perhaps  the  good  Sisters  began  to 
feel  by  this  time  that  they  had  not  landed  in  such  a  god- 
forsaken place,  after  all. 

The  next  morning  one  of  the  kindly  women  parishioners 
who  had  prepared  the  toothsome  meal  for  the  Sisters  on 
their  arrival,  came  to  direct  them  to  St.  Alphonsus  Church 
for  Mass;  for  one  of  the  privations  of  the  newcomers  for  a 
short  time  was  that  they  had  no  chapel  under  their  roof. 
Mass  was  said  for  the  first  time  at  the  Convent  on  April 
6th,  about  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  Sisters. 

Soon  some  of  the  details  of  the  Sisters'  work  were  ar- 
ranged. Although  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Father 
Duffy,  from  the  beginning  of  negotiations,  to  have  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  take  charge  of  St.  Alphonsus  School,  it  was  not 
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deemed  advisable  to  make  any  changes  in  the  teaching  staff 
at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  as  it  was  near  the  close  of  the 
school-year.  Several  of  the  secular  teachers  on  whom  notice 
had  been  served  that  the  nuns  were  to  replace  them,  had 
already  shown  much  discontent,  some  of  them  complaining 
that  they  had  given  up  employment  in  other  schools  to  take 
up  the  work  in  the  parish.  That  is  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Notre  Dame  School,  instead  of  St.  Alphonsus,  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  securing  the  first  services  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
in  New  Orleans. 

Notre  Dame  being  a  small  select  school,  attended  almost 
entirely  by  Creoles,  who  were  not  numerous  in  the  parish, 
and  by  pupils  whose  parents  wished  that  they  should  learn 
French,  only  two  Sisters  were  necessary  for  its  care,  and  the 
other  Sisters  were  left  free  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  prisoners, 
and  to  perform  other  works  of  chanty  prescribed  by  their 
Rule,  all  of  these  kindly  ministrations  being  sadly  needed 
in  the  summer  of  1869. 

Father  Faivre,  who  introduced  the  Sisters  to  the  school 
children  of  Notre  Dame,  on  April  12th,  1869,  as  well  as 
the  parents  of  the  pupils,  showed  the  greatest  appreciation 
of  their  services,  and  considered  it  a  great  honor  to  have 
them  in  charge  of  the  school.  On  April  15th,  the  rector, 
Father  Giesen,  called  and  reported  that  he  had  heard  nothing 
but  praise  of  the  Sisters  and  of  the  great  change  for  the  better 
that  was  taking  place  since  their  advent.  From  an  attend- 
ance of  thirty-two  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  Notre 
Dame  School,  the  number  of  children  increased  to  sixty-four 
before  its  close,  on  July  29th,  1869.     Of  these  pupils,  the 
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oldest  was  a  Protestant  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age ;  the  young- 
est, seven  years  of  age,  was  the  little  daughter  of  one  of 
the  friendly  and  generous  women  parishioners  who  had  wel- 
comed the  good  Sisters  upon  their  arrival  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Pending  the  building  of  their  convent,  the  Sisters  continued 
to  live  in  the  house  rented  for  them  by  St.  Alphonsus  con- 
gregation. 

Everything  now  seemed  to  run  smoothly  so  far  as  Notre 
Dame  and  St.  Mary's  were  concerned,  but  among  the  people 
of  St.  Alphonsus  parish  was  heard  a  clamor  such  as  never  had 
been  heard  before.  Had  not  Father  Duffy  promised  to  send 
for  Sisters  of  Mercy  to  teach  in  their  school?  They  could 
not  wait  for  the  next  session.  Every  day  the  Sisters  at 
the  Notre  Dame  School  were  besieged  by  bands  of  children 
from  St.  Alphonsus  School,  asking  to  see  them ;  they  all 
wished  to  say  their  prayers  in  the  Sisters'  Chapel,  and  no- 
where else;  and  they  and  their  parents  became  so  insistent 
in  claiming  the  care  of  the  Sisters,  that  finally  Father  Mere- 
dith allowed  the  nuns  to  examine  the  children  for  First 
Communion  and  to  admit  those  whom  they  found  ready  and 
worthy  into  their  catechism  class,  which  was  taught  in  both 
French  and  English.  It  was  therefore  through  the  efforts  of 
the  children  themselves  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  while 
yet  so  few  in  number,  were  enabled,  within  a  few  short  weeks 
after  their  coming,  to  help  in  such  a  wonderful  manner  so 
many  young  souls,  the  pupils  of  two  schools,  in  preparation 
for  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  event  of  their  lives.  The 
nuns  at  once  went  heart  and  soul  into  the  holy  task  of  the 
immediate  preparation  of  the  children  for  First  Holy  Com- 
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munion  which  took  place  on  May  6th,  when  four  hundred 
children  from  the  two  churches  received  our  Lord  for  the 
first  time. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1869,  the  foundations  for  the  new 
school  and  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  laid.  A 
brief  sketch  of  the  construction  of  this  building  is  given  in 
the  chapter,  The  Days  of  Brick  and  Mortar.  While  the 
building  project  was  under  way,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  took 
charge  of  St.  Alphonsus  Boys'  School,  which  was  completed 
in  1860.  The  session  opened  with  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  twelve  teachers, 
six  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  six  lay  teachers. 

The  next  session,  1870-71,  was  begun  in  the  new  building 
on  St.  Andrew  street.  It  was  solemnly  blessed  on  the  Feast 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  September  24th,  1870.  This  build- 
ing the  Sisters  occupy  at  the  present  day.  In  1872  the  high 
school  branches  were  introduced  into  St.  Alphonsus  Girls' 
School. 

In  the  year  1878,  it  was  decided  to  send  for  Brothers  to 
teach  in  St.  Alphonsus  Boys'  School.  They  taught  there  for 
a  number  of  years  with  much  success.  When  in  1896  they 
did  not  return  for  the  opening  of  the  school  session,  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  again  took  charge  of  all  the  boys'  grades. 

In  1898  a  Commercial  Course  was  introduced  into  St. 
Alphonsus  Girls'  School.  In  March  of  this  Jubilee  Year, 
St.  Alphonsus  Girls'  High  School  was  acknowledged  by  the 
state  as  a  Senior  High  School;  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
Catholic  schools  of  the  state  so  recognized.  It  embraces  a 
regular  High  School  Course,  as  well  as  a  Commercial  Course 
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and  a  Business  Course.  No  one  is  admitted  to  the  Business 
Course  who  has  not  completed  a  regular  High  School  Course. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note  not  only  the  growth  in  at- 
tendance and  the  gradual  development  of  all  the  Redemp- 
torist  schools,  but  also  especially  the  high  standard  of  char- 
acter, intelligence  and  scholarship  of  the  pupils  whom  they 
send  forth  from  year  to  year,  and  the  honor  which  they  on 
many  occasions  have  reflected  upon  their  respective  schools. 
It  is  especially  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the  Fathers  and 
Sisters  that  in  various  competitions  with  other  schools  these 
young  girls  and  boys  have  always  held  a  distinguished  place, 
often  carrying"  off  first  honors.  To  enumerate  just  a  few 
of  the  distinctions  accorded  to  the  Redemptorist  schools,  we 
may  mention  that  St.  Alphonsus  Boys'  School  was  awarded  a 
Diploma  of  Honor  at  the  Cotton  Exposition,  held  in  New 
Orleans,  in  1885.  A  Diploma  of  Merit  was  issued  to  St. 
Alphonsus  Girls  by  the  North,  South  and  Central  Exposi- 
tion, New  Orleans,  for  meritorious  display  of  pupils'  work 
in  the  Collective  Exhibit  of  Women's  Work.  At  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  in  Chicago,  in  1892,  the  school  work 
sent  for  exhibit  by  the  Redemptorist  schools  won  several 
Diplomas,  Medals  and  Certificates  of  Distinction.  The 
St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  1904,  awarded  several  prizes  for 
school  work  submitted  by  the  Redemptorist  schools  of  New 
Orleans.  At  the  Winter  School  Session,  New  Orleans,  1898, 
the  School  Exhibit  Committee  awarded  nearly  all  honors  in 
Literary,  Art  and  Commercial  Work,  to  St.  Alphonsus  Girls' 
High  School.  St.  Mary's  School  for  Girls  carried  off  first 
honors  in  a  number  of  essay  contests  participated  in  by  all 
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the  schools  of  the  city.  In  the  Flower  Parade  held  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  May  14th,  1921,  the  Redemptorist 
schools  won  three  of  the  five  prizes  offered  to  the  Catholic 
schools  of  the  city. 

From  the  very  beginning  till  the  present  time,  the  history 
of  the  Redemptorist  parish  schools  has  been  one  of  untiring 
effort  crowned  with  success.  While  the  schools  have  always 
been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  record  of  attendance  for 
a  number  of  years  cannot  be  found.  In  the  parochial  chron- 
icles we  sometimes  meet  with  expressions  like  the  following: 
"All  our  schools  are  overcrowded,"  or  "The  attendance  this 
year  is  exceptionally  large."  Of  course  the  number  of  pupils 
on  roll  in  the  earliest  days  was  not  so  great  as  it  has  become 
in  later  years,  until  it  reached  its  climax  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  Redemptorist  schools  total  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  four  pupils.  Since  1869  the  yearly  school  attend- 
ance is  given  with  fair  regularity  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  know  that  if  we  divide  the  sum  total  of  all  the  pupils  of 
each  of  the  three  schools  by  the  number  of  years  in  which 
the  attendance  statistics  are  accurately  recorded,  we  shall 
strike  the  following  annual  averages :  St.  Mary's,  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four;  St.  Alphonsus,  seven  hundred  and 
nine;  and  Notre  Dame,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Although  the  school  buildings  have  been  standing  for  over 
half  a  century,  educationally  they  are  up  to  date.  The 
Sisters  are  devoted  and  efficient  workers  and  they  constantly 
give  their  best  efforts  to  the  children  committed  to  their 
care.  Their  instructions  and  training,  their  good  example 
and  noble  lives  mould  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  and  develop 
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their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  highest  type  of  useful  citizen- 
ship. 

With  such  advantages  at  their  disposal,  Archbishop  Blenk 
could  well  afford  thus  to  warn  Catholic  parents  who  fail  to 
make  use  of  them :  "Parents  must  have  in  mind  at  the  peril  of 
their  salvation  that  children  are  given  them,  that  they  may 
become  not  only  citizens  of  this  republic,  but  also  of  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  God.  The  Redemptorist  Fathers  are 
neglecting  no  effort  to  enable  parents  to  comply  to  the  full 
with  these  heaven-imposed  duties.  If  therefore  the  faith  of 
the  young  is  wrecked,  if  religious  duties  are  discarded  by 
them,  and  the  worship  of  God  abandoned  through  education 
in  godless  schools,  then  the  souls  of  these  children  will  be  on 
the  head  of  their  parents.  We  hope  that  all  those  to  whom 
these  words  may  apply,  will  take  them  to  heart  and  wake  up 
to  a  full  sense  of  their  duty  as  regards  the  right  of  their 
children   to  a   thorough   Christian  education." 


PAROCHIAL  GROWTH 


Chapter  V 
PAROCHIAL  GROWTH 

The  principal  cause  for  gratification  at  the  work  of  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers  in  New  Orleans  is  the  contemplation 
of  the  fruit  of  their  labors  in  this  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  The 
spiritual  growth  of  the  parish  has  never  ceased  nor  abated. 
This  is  indeed  of  deep  significance.  Early  in  the  history  of 
the  community,  the  Redemptorists  turned  their  thoughts  to 
special  devotions,  to  which  the  people  responded  zealously, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Fathers,  from  the  inception 
of  the  parishes  to  the  present  day,  throngs  of  the  faithful, 
larger  year  by  year,  have  received  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed 
Eucharist.  Thus,  like  an  individual  who  has  recourse  to 
these  two  means  of  sanctifkation,  prayer  and  the  sacraments, 
the  congregation  could  not  but  advance  in  the  spiritual  life, 
and  this  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  surest  index  of  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  Redemptorist  parishes. 

As  early  as  1853,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, the  Saturday  evening  devotions  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  were  introduced  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  and 
have  been  held  without  interruption  since  that  time.  Later, 
these  exercises  were  begun  in  St.  Alphonsus'  Church  and  are 
still  continued  there  also.  In  both  churches  the  services  are 
always  well  attended,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  over,  many 
of  the  parishioners  are  seen  flocking  around  the  confessionals 
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for  their  weekly  confession.  Midnight  Mass  was  celebrated 
each  Christmas  with  much  solemnity,  until  1878,  when  on 
account  of  the  rough  behavior  of  some  revelers,  it  was  dis- 
continued for  a  number  of  years.  In  1871,  one  of  the 
Fathers  wrote  that  the  attendance  reminded  him  of  the 
crowded  New  York  churches.  From  the  time  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Redemptorist  parishes  services  have  been 
held  for  the  dead,  in  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery,  on  All  Souls 
Day.  Those  services  consist  of  a  Solemn  Requiem  Mass 
and  sermon  in  the  cemetery  chapel,  followed  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  graves  with  holy  water,  the  chanting  of  the  De 
Profundis  and  the  recitation  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  A 
great  concourse  of  people  always  attend  those  services.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  exercises  conducted  in 
the  Redemptorist  parishes  is  the  special  devotion  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  during  which  one  of  the  "Visits" 
of  St.  Alphonsus  is  read.  St.  Alphonsus  "Book  of  Visits" 
contains  one  for  every  day  of  the  month  and  they  are  recog- 
nized as  of  the  rarest  excellence.  What  practical  results 
devotion  to  our  Eucharistic  Lord  has  produced  will  appear 
from  the  statistics  on  the  number  of  Holy  Communions. 

While  there  is  in  the  parochial  annals  more  than  sufficient 
data  to  substantiate  the  evidence  of  the  continuous  and  un- 
interrupted spiritual  growth  of  the  parish,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  trace  this  advancement  from  year  to  year.  The 
strenuous  life  of  the  Fathers  of  the  New  Orleans  mission 
house,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  pestilence  and  war, 
probably  accounts  greatly  for  the  incompleteness  of  the 
parochial  statistics.     Figures  that  would  be  very  useful  are 
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not  obtainable.  Some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
New  Orleans  Community  only  the  angels  in  heaven  have 
recorded. 

We  see  a  phenomenal  increase  for  a  few  years  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  approaching  the  Sacraments,  followed  by  a 
sudden,  marked  decrease,  for  which  no  explanation  is  found 
in  the  parochial  records.  Our  recourse  for  an  explanation  is 
to  the  establishment  of  new  parishes,  three  of  which  have, 
in  the  course  of  time,  been  formed  out  of  different  portions 
of  the  original  limits  of  the  Redemptorist  congregations. 

The  first  notable  increase  in  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments for  which  exact  figures  are  given,  occurred  in  the 
early  sixties.  The  sad  period  that  followed  the  Civil  War 
witnessed  a  further  increase  of  piety  in  the  parishes.  In 
1869,  the  total  number  of  Communions  for  the  three  Re- 
demptorist churches  was  eighty-five  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  eleven;  in  1871,  the  number  totalled  ninety-three  thous- 
and, eight  hundred  and  sixteen;  in  1873,  there  were  ninety-six 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  Communions;  in 
1875,  the  total  reached  one  hundred  and  five  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  Of  these  St.  Alphonsus  showed  the  great- 
est growth  or  an  increase  of  thirty-eight  per  cent.  For 
the  next  period  the  exact  ratio  of  increase  is  not  available, 
for  the  reasons  above  enumerated,  but  the  following  figures 
will  not  be  amiss:  there  was  an  increase  in  the  year  1884  of 
twelve  thousand  and  ten  Communions  over  the  total  for  the 
three  churches  in  1881.  The  early  nineties  showed  an  in- 
crease of  sixteen  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  Com- 
munions for  the  three  churches. 
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Beginning  with  the  Golden  Jubilee  year  of  1897,  the  rec- 
ords show  an  increase  of  Communions  of  one  hundred  per 
cent  in  1910;  in  1913  there  were  eighteen  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  forty-one  over  the  figures  for  1910.  The  fig- 
ures for  1913  reached  the  grand  total  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand,  two  hundred  Holy  Communions,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  St.  Alphonsus,  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety;  St.  Mary's,  ninety- 
nine  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty;  Notre  Dame,  sev- 
enteen thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  total  for  the 
three  churches  for  the  year  immediately  following  the  World 
War,  shows  an  increase  of  twenty-one  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  Communions.  The  following  record  of 
Communions  for  the  three  past  years  ending  December  31st, 
1922,  will  prove  interesting: 

Holy  Communions 

St.  Alphonsus  St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame    Total 

1920 102,490  72,591  14,932        190,013 

1921 113,030  53,000  16,005         182,035 

1922 110,800  79,690  17,456        207,946 

Total 326,320        205,281  48,393         579,994 

An  incident  related  in  the  parish  annals  is  here  worthy 
of  record.  In  1905,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  robbers  broke  into  the  tabernacle  of  St.  Alphonsus 
Church.     The  audacity  of  the  impious  wretches  who  per- 
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petrated  the  sacrilege  makes  one  shudder.  They  carried  off 
two  ciboriums.  Before  departing  they  sacrilegiously  emptied 
the  consecrated  particles  on  the  sidewalk  and  into  the  street. 
While  on  his  way  to  open  the  church  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  January  13th,  the  sacristan  discovered  the  awful 
crime.  A  number  of  Masses  were  offered  and  countless 
Communions  received  in  atonement  to  Jesus  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  His  Love.  The  archbishop  and  many  of  the  diocesan 
clergy  made  a  public  visit  of  reparation  to  St.  Alphonsus 
Church. 

The  record  of  First  Communions  and  Confirmations  for 
the  period  from  1852  to  1859,  shows  an  average  per  year  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  former  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  of  the  latter;  for  the  decade  from  1860 
to  1869,  both  inclusive,  an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  First  Communions  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  Confirmations;  for  the  decade  from  1870  to  1879  both 
inclusive,  an  average  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  First 
Communions  and  four  hundred  and  fifteen  Confirmations; 
the  ten  years  beginning  in  1880  and  ending  in  1889  show  an 
average  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  First  Commun- 
ions and  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Confirmations  per 
year;  the  decade  of  1890  to  1899,  both  inclusive,  averages 
three  hundred  and  twelve  First  Communions  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  Confirmations;  the  decade  from 
1910  to  1919  both  inclusive  averages  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  First  Communions  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  Confirmations;  and  this  is  followed  by  an  average  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  First  Communions  and  three 
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hundred  and  seven  Confirmations  for  the  period  ending 
December   31st,    1922. 

In  connection  with  the  Confirmation  ceremonies,  an  amus- 
ing incident  took  place  in  the  year  1898.  Archbishop 
Chapelle  had  recently  been  installed  in  the  See  of  New 
Orleans,  and  shortly  afterwards  while  administering  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  in  St.  Alphonsus  Church,  His 
Grace  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  addressing  a 
German  audience,  and  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  paid  many 
compliments  to  the  German  people.  He  did  not  learn  of  his 
mistake  until  later  during  dinner  at  the  Redemptorist  Rec- 
tory, when  he  was  told  that  the  class  of  German  children 
was  to  be  confirmed  after  the  meal. 

The  number  of  marriages  performed  during  the  four-year 
period  ending  at  the  close  of  1922  was  six  hundred  and 
ninety-two.  The  number  of  Baptisms  was  one  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  eighty- two,  or  an  increase  over  the  figures 
for  the  four  years  preceding  the  world  war  of  ninety-eight 
Baptisms.  The  number  of  converts  was  sixty.  The  total 
number  of  converts  of  the  New  Orleans  mission  house  is 
approximately  estimated  at  two  thousand. 

We  have  referred  to  the  devotions  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  which  always  have  been  so  strongly 
inculcated  upon  the  Redemptorist  parishioners.  We  must 
not  omit  to  say  something  of  one  other  devotion,  to  which  we 
feel  bound  to  give  space.  In  1874  was  inaugurated  the 
beautiful  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  under  the 
significant  titlef  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help.  This 
devotion  is  so  distinctly  Redemptoristic,  that  we  hardly  need 
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make  excuses  or  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for 
treating  it  at  some  length.  In  every  Redemptorist  church 
there  is  a  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  and  in 
some  of  them  have  been  erected  magnificent  marble  shrines 
in  order  to  honor  the  Mother  of  God,  under  so  consoling 
and  so  expressive  a  title. 

The  church  of  St.  Alphonsus  in  Rome  contains  the  orig- 
inal picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help.  The  origin  of 
this  image  is  involved  in  uncertainty.  In  accordance  with 
the  best  informed  opinion,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  Greek 
artist  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  much  we  know  for 
certain,  for  unassailable  evidence  bears  us  out,  that  this  pic- 
ture of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  in  the  fourteenth 
century  treasured  by  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Candia,  then 
known  as  Crete,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  Crete  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  devastated  by  the  Turks;  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  in  fear  and  dread  of  Mo- 
hammedan barbarity,  fled  in  terror  from  their  native  land. 

In  the  band  of  fugitives  who  sought  safety  in  flight  was 
the  pious  merchant.  He  together  with  other  passengers  set 
sail  for  Italy.  On  they  went  amid  fair  weather  over  the 
smooth  waters  of  a  calm  sea,  but  only  for  a  time.  Soon 
lowering  clouds  began  to  gather  and  the  wind  blew  a  gale. 
A  storm  broke.  Amid  the  encircling  darkness,  the  wild 
billows  in  mad  rage,  lashed  the  good  ship  and  tossed  it  to 
and  fro,  as  it  fruitlessly  endeavored  to  hold  its  course. 

All  seemed  lost,  and  the  poor  exiles  were  beside  themselves 
with  fear.    Tremblingly  they  awaited  the  last  plunge  of  the 
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tempest  tossed  vessel  under  the  waves,  from  which  it  would 
never  rise  again.  But  while  the  sea  was  roaring  and  the 
wind  was  howling  and  the  frantic  passengers  were  shrieking 
in  despair,  the  Cretan  merchant,  more  self-possessed  than 
the  rest,  bethought  himself  of  his  wonderful  treasure,  and  in 
the  very  height  of  the  storm,  raising  aloft  the  picture  of 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  bade  all  to  invoke  her,  who 
would  be  their  refuge  and  save  them  from  a  watery  grave. 

Instantly  all  fell  to  their  knees,  and  wringing  their  hands, 
they  poured  forth  from  their  hearts  this  fervent  prayer: 
"O  Mother  of  Perpetual  Help,  save  us,  else  we  perish." 
Immediately  the  storm  abated ;  the  winds  fell,  and  the  waves 
subsided,  and  the  grateful  voyagers  proceeded  peacefully  to 
their  destination.  Disembarking  at  the  port  of  Ostia,  the 
devout  merchant  made  his  way  to  Rome  carrying  with  him 
his  precious  burden.  Thus  it  was  that  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  came  to  the  City  of  the  Popes,  and 
there  it  has  remained. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  the  good  man  contracted 
a  fatal  illness;  and  in  his  last  hours,  the  thought  that  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind  was  how  to  dispose  of  his  picture. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  Mother  of  God  wished  it  to  be 
the  means  of  conferring  signal  favors  upon  all  who  showed 
it  special  reverence.  He  determined  therefore,  not  to  leave 
it  to  any  particular  person,  but  to  donate  it  to  some  church, 
where  public  veneration  could  be  paid  it.  Calling  to  his 
bedside  the  man  of  the  house,  in  which  he  lay  dying,  and 
pointing  to  the  picture  hanging  on  the  wall,  he  spoke  of  the 
many  benefits  he  had  received  through  his  devotion  to  that 
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image,  and  how  dearly  he  prized  it.  "And  now  that  I  am 
about  to  depart  this  life,  I  seem  to  hear  the  sweet  voice  of 
my  mother  Mary  telling  me  to  leave  her  picture  to  Holy 
Church,  because  she  destines  it  to  be  the  medium  of  mercy 
to  countless  souls."  Then  he  continued:  "This  is  my  last 
will,  and  I  believe  it  is  also  the  wish  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  that  this  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  be 
given  to  one  of  the  churches  of  Rome."  The  man  solemnly 
pledged  himself  sacredly  to  fulfil  the  dying  merchant's 
request. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  merchant  however, 
the  wife  of  the  man,  who  had  bound  himself  by  solemn 
promise,  took  possession  of  the  picture.  Her  husband  in- 
formed her  of  the  dead  man's  will  and  of  his  own  sacred 
pledge,  but  she  heeded  not  his  words.  He  protested  against 
her  keeping  the  picture,  but  his  protests  were  of  no  avail. 
False  to  his  friend,  he  broke  his  plighted  word,  and  allowed 
his  wife  to  retain  the  sacred  image. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  herself,  then  took  a  hand  in 
the  matter.  In  a  vision  the  man  saw  her  and  heard  distinctly 
these  words  fall  from  her  maternal  lips:  "I  command  you 
to  keep  your  promise  to  my  devout  client."  This  happened 
not  once  but  several  times;  and  yet  strange  to  say,  he  feared 
to  oppose  his  wife,  and  so  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of 
heaven's  queen.  Then  the  Blessed  Virgin  warned  him: 
"If  you  do  not  see  to  it  that  my  will  is  fulfilled  in  regard  to 
my  picture,  you  shall  soon  die  a  sudden  death."  Even  this 
threat  was  in  vain  and  a  few  days  later  the  obstinate  man 
was  a  corpse.     In  her  perverseness,  the  woman  would  not 
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admit  that  her  husband  was  stricken  so  suddenly  in  punish- 
ment for  his  disobedience,  and  still  stubbornly  refused  to  part 
with  the  picture. 

Our  Blessed  Lady  then  had  recourse  to  further  measures 
to  bring  the  woman  to  her  senses.  The  widow's  only  child, 
her  innocent  little  daughter,  who  knew  not  how  the  sacred 
image  had  come  into  the  house,  was  wont  to  pray  before  it. 
One  day  as  she  knelt  there  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to 
her  and  said:  "My  child,  go  tell  your  mother  the  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  wishes  her  image  to  be  given  to  one  of  the 
churches  of  Rome."  The  little  one  hurried  to  relate  what 
she  had  just  seen  and  heard.  Remembering  the  incidents  of 
the  past,  the  words  of  the  child  greatly  disturbed  the  mind 
of  the  mother  and  she  determined  to  consult  a  neighbor. 
This  was  a  woman  friend  of  hers,  who  counselled  her  to 
disregard  the  idle  prattle  of  the  child  and  to  keep  the  pic- 
ture. No  sooner  had  she  spoken  the  ill-advised  words  than 
she  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  and  her  arm 
became  black  and  alarmingly  swollen.  Realizing  that  this 
was  a  chastisement,  with  sorrow  in  her  heart,  she  pleaded 
to  have  the  picture  brought  and  applied  to  her.  This  was 
done,  and  simultaneously  with  the  touch  of  the  picture  to 
her  arm,  the  pain  ceased  and  she  was  perfectly  cured. 

The  widow  who  until  now  with  diabolic  determination 
refused  to  surrender  the  wonderful  image,  at  last  relented 
and  decided  to  fulfill  the  merchant's  will.  But  of  all  the 
churches  of  Rome,  to  which  one  was  it  to  go?  To  none 
other  than  to  the  one  selected  by  our  Blessed  Lady  herself. 
Once  more  she  appeared  to  the  little  child,  and  thus  addressed 
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her:  "The  Mother  of  Perpetual  Help  wills  to  be  publicly 
honored  between  St.  Mary  Major's  and  St.  John  Lateran's." 
As  there  was  only  one  road  between  those  two  churches,  and 
only  one  church  on  that  road,  the  Augustinian  Church  of 
St.  Matthew,  it  was  clear  that  our  Blessed  Lady  desired 
to  be  venerated  there.  To  this  church  then  so  precisely 
designated,  the  widow  carried  the  picture  and  related  to  the 
priest  who  received  it  its  past  history.  Gratefully  the  Father 
accepted  the  holy  image  and  without  delay  set  about  to 
prepare  a  fitting  place  for  it  in  the  church. 

The  sacred  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  is  a 
most  unique  madonna,  painted  against  a  rich  background 
of  gold,  measuring  twenty-two  by  eighteen  inches.  It 
shows  the  Byzantine  influence  in  its  conception.  The 
Mother  of  God  is  seen  in  half-figure  tenderly  holding  in 
her  arms  the  Infant  Jesus,  both  of  whose  little  hands  are 
clasped  in  her  free  hand.  Her  head  is  affectionately  inclined 
to  Him,  but  her  face,  full  of  sweetness  and  compassion, 
is  not  turned  toward  Him.  Her  eyes  appear  to  be  looking 
at  us.  She  seems  to  want  to  tell  us  of  his  baby  fright  at 
the  awful  symbols  of  his  passion  and  death,  which  are  held 
aloft  in  the  picture  by  the  Archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel, 
one  on  each  side,  above  the  shoulder  of  the  madonna.  Above 
the  archangels  appear  groups  of  Greek  capital  letters  with 
the  sign  denoting  abbreviations,  translated  as  follows:  "MP," 
Mother;  uOV,"  of  God;  "OAG,"  Archangel  Gabriel; 
"OAM,"  Archangel  Michael.  Above  the  left  shoulder  of 
the  Divine  Infant  are  the  characters  "Is.Xs,"  the  transla- 
tion of  which  is  "Jesus  Christ."  The  colors  are  very  rich  and 
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gorgeous.  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  clothed  in  a  red  gar- 
ment gathered  in  full  folds  at  her  neck,  and  her  blue  veil 
is  embroidered  in  gold,  while  the  Divine  Child  wears  a  green 
garment,  with  red  girdle  and  brown  mantle.  On  the  heads 
of  both  Mother  and  Son  are  crowns  of  gold  set  with  jewels 
and  surrounded  by  a  halo.  In  his  excitement  and  fear,  the 
Infant  Jesus  shudders  at  the  appearance  of  the  archangels 
with  the  cross,  and  crown,  the  nails,  lance  and  sponge.  He 
is  represented  as  having  pushed  one  of  the  sandals  off  his 
little  foot,  and  it  is  seen  dangling  from  it,  yet  held  by  its 
fastening.  The  Divine  Child  looks  away  from  his  Mother, 
his  little  face  full  of  anxiety.  The  picture  is  eloquent  with 
sympathy  and  love  between  the  Mother  and  Child,  but  each 
seems  pre-occupied  and  intent  upon  the  vision  brought  by 
the  archangels. 

On  March  27,  1499,  the  streets  of  Rome  were  the  scene 
of  several  miracles  wrought  through  the  intercession  of  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  as  her  picture  was  carried  in  solemn 
procession  to  St.  Matthew's  Church,  its  home,  chosen  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin  herself  as  the  spot  between  St.  Mary  Major's 
and  St.  John  Lateran's.  Among  the  miraculous  cures  was 
that  of  a  paralyzed  woman,  whose  faith  was  so  great  that  she 
had  said:  "If  the  Mother  of  God  cured  the  woman  who 
opposed  her,  she  will  not  refuse  to  cure  me."  She  eagerly 
awaited  for  the  procession  to  pass,  when  upon  her  urgent 
appeal  the  picture  was  placed  against  her  stiff  arm,  which 
she  had  not  been  able  to  move  for  years,  and  lo!  from  that 
moment  she  was  cured. 

For  three  centuries  the  miraculous  picture  was  venerated 
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in  the  place  of  honor  above  the  high  altar  in  St.  Matthew's 
Church.  Generations  upon  generations  of  the  faithful,  in 
sickness  and  sorrow,  in  tribulations  of  all  kinds,  came  before 
the  sacred  picture  to  lay  their  burdens  at  the  feet  of  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  and  from  her  shrine  she  showered 
her  favors,  ever  healing,  ever  comforting,  and  obtaining 
pardon,  hope  and  courage  for  repentant  sinners.  As  though 
even  the  word  "miraculous"  could  not  sufficiently  describe 
the  largesse  of  our  Lady's  bounty  at  that  shrine,  the  picture 
became  known  by  the  quaint  and  touching  title  of  "The 
Very  Miraculous  Picture." 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  the  Church  of  St.  Matthew  was 
demolished  in  1812,  during  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
French  army,  and  the  miraculous  picture  was  doomed  to  a 
long  period  of  obscurity.  When  the  Augustinian  Fathers 
took  refuge  in  Posterula  they  took  with  them  this  precious 
relic,  but  the  fear  of  its  falling  into  sacrilegious  hands  pre- 
vented its  being  exposed  to  public  veneration.  We  shall 
see  how  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  seems  to  have  directed 
the  means  whereby,  after  a  half  century  of  oblivion,  the 
Redemptorists  were  to  become  the  depositaries  of  her  cher- 
ished image,  and  the  promoters  of  the  consoling  devotion  of 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  year  1854  the  mother-house  of  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers  was  transferred  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  IX  from 
Nocera  de  Pagani  to  Rome.  For  their  monastery  the  Re- 
demptorists now  used  the  Villa  Caserta,  an  old  Roman  palace 
on  the  Esquiline.  Their  beautiful  Gothic  church  of  St. 
Alphonsus  was  erected  by  them  on  the  Via  Merulana,  imme- 
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diately  adjoining.  This  was  the  site  which  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Mother  of  God  centuries  before,  for  her  shrine,  but 
the  Redemptorists  did  not  know  the  history  of  the  miraculous 
picture ;  nor  were  they  aware  that  the  spot  on  which  they 
had  builded  was  already  hallowed  ground.  Some  time  after- 
wards they  learned  that  St.  Matthew's  Church  had  existed 
almost  on  the  exact  site  of  the  Redemptorist  church. 

It  was  in  January,  1863,  that  one  of  the  Fathers,  having 
chanced  to  read  that  they  were  living  on  the  once  celebrated 
place  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  with  its  miraculous  picture, 
mentioned  the  fact  one  evening  to  the  assembled  Community, 
whereupon  a  young  Roman  Redemptorist,  Father  Michael 
Marchi,  recalled  with  great  enthusiasm  that  in  his  boyhood 
he  had  often  seen  and  venerated  the  picture  of  Our  Lady 
of  Perpetual  Help  which  had  made  St.  Matthew's  famous, 
although  until  this  day  he  had  not  had  any  idea  of  the  loca- 
tion of  St.  Matthew's  Church, — much  less  dreamed  that  the 
Redemptorists  occupied  it. 

The  Augustinians  had  preserved  their  treasure  in  Pos- 
terula,  and  it  was  there,  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary,  that 
the  venerable  Augustinian  Brother  Orsetti,  a  dear  friend  of 
the  little  Michael  Marchi,  had  told  him  of  the  glories  of 
the  ancient  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  and  of 
how  he  had  been  one  of  the  little  band  of  Augustinian  exiles 
who  took  the  precious  relic  with  them  to  Posterula.  He 
had  taught  the  future  Redemptorist  to  pray  to  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help,  before  the  sacred  picture,  and  as  though  in- 
spired to  effect  the  restoration  which  was  to  take  place 
through  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  had 
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often  said  to  him:  "Michael!  Remember  the  picture  we 
venerated  in  St.  Matthew's.     That  is  the  picture!" 

The  Redemptorists  were  profoundly  impressed,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  story  so  far  to  suggest  or  define  to  them 
their  mission  in  regard  to  the  miraculous  picture,  for  there 
was  a  missing  link  in  the  narrative.  Father  Marchi  did  not 
know  that  the  choice  of  the  site  had  not  been  made  by  human 
agency,  but  by  the  express  desire  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which 
consecrated  it  for  all  time  as  the  home  of  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help.  The  missing  link,  however,  was  soon  supplied. 
In  the  month  of  February,  a  Jesuit  Father,  preaching  in  one 
of  the  Roman  churches,  on  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help,  and  pleading  for  a  search  for  the  long-lost 
picture  and  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  devotion,  recalled 
how  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  directed  the  public  veneration  of 
the  picture  in  a  church  between  St.  Mary  Major's  and  St. 
John  Lateran's. 

The  Redemptorist  Fathers,  now  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  facts,  commenced  to  pray  for  guidance  before  under- 
taking their  solmen  mission.  The  Blessed  Virgin  heard  their 
prayers,  and  when  the  Superior  General  of  the  Redemptorists 
was  received  in  private  audience  by  the  Pope,  on  December 
11th,  1865,  the  Holy  Father  was  much  impressed  by  the 
story  of  the  Miraculous  Picture  and  the  plea  of  Father 
Mauron  for  permission  to  the  Redemptorist  Order  to  place 
it  in  the  Church  of  St.  Alphonsus  as  the  place  selected  by 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  herself.  His  Holiness  recalled 
that  he  too  had  once  prayed  before  this  very  image,  while 
St.  Matthew's  was  in  existence  and  had  it  in  its  holy  care. 
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The  papal  order  for  the  surrender  of  the  picture  into  the 
hands  of  the  Redemptorists  was  signed  without  delay,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  it  was  in  their  possession.  On  April 
26th,  it  was  brought  in  solemn  procession  from  the  oratory 
of  the  Redemptorists  to  the  Church  of  St.  Alphonsus. 

The  fervor  of  the  clergy  and  people  had  not  diminished. 
Praise  and  thanksgiving  were  heard  on  all  sides  that  once 
more  the  shrine  of  Mary  was  to  be  the  consolation  of  the 
faithful.  As  in  the  olden  days  of  its  public  veneration  the 
progress  of  the  miraculous  picture  triumphantly  borne 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  was  marked  by  a  number  of 
miracles  obtained  through  the  intercession  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  the  Mother  of  Perpetual  Help.  On  this  occasion 
she  seemed  especially  compassionate  towards  little  afflicted 
children  and  their  distracted  mothers.  Many  were  the  cries 
of  "Sweet  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  cure  my  little  child!" 
and  the  petition  was  instantly  granted. 

At  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  picture  to  public 
veneration,  a  solemn  triduum  of  thanksgiving  was  held.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  a  few  days  every  person  in  Rome 
paid  a  visit  to  the  shrine.  The  Holy  Father  came  to  pray 
at  Mary's  feet.  "I  have  heard,"  he  said,  "that  she  performs 
prodigies.  She  will  not  refuse  to  succor  the  poor  pope." 
This  great  pontiff  procured  a  copy  of  the  picture  for  his 
private  oratory.  It  was  the  first  reproduction  of  the  image 
ever  made. 

On  June  23rd,  1867,  the  Church  placed  her  seal  on  the 
miraculous  madonna  by  crowning  with  two  gold  crowns  the 
heads  of  the  Blessed  Mother  and  her  Infant  Child.  Through- 
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out  his  life,  Pope  Pius  IX  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
promote  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help.  It  was 
he  who  established  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
and  founded  the  Archconfraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help  and  of  St.  Alphonsus,  and  placed  his  name  first 
on  the  roll  of  members. 

Authentic  copies  of  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help  are  made  in  Rome  and  are  exact  reproductions  of  the 
original  picture.  The  first  painting  of  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help  was  brought  to  New  Orleans  in  1874  and  since 
then  has  been  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  In 
the  Redemptorist  parishes  and  throughout  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  numbers  her  clients 
by  the  thousands.  There,  as  in  all  other  places  where  the 
devotion  has  been  introduced  by  the  Redemptorists,  Mary  has 
lavished  her  graces  in  great  abundance.  She  is  our  most 
powerful  advocate;  and  the  sweet,  consoling  thought  that 
she  is  ever  responsive  to  our  appeals,  draws  many  souls  to 
seek  her  intercession  in  times  of  trouble  and  temptation ; 
for  she  helps  us  not  only  in  our  spiritual  needs,  but  also 
in  temporal  necessities,  and  in  the  ills  of  the  body. 

While  there  are  innumerable  favors  known  only  to  the 
recipients  or  to  a  small  circle  of  intimates,  granted  through 
the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  sometimes 
these  are  of  such  an  extraordinary  character  as  to  attract 
public  attention.  A  very  remarkable  incident  of  this  kind 
took  place  on  May  27th,  1900.  A  certain  Mrs.  Hasam,  a 
convert  and  member  of  St.  Alphonsus  parish,  had  been  denied 
the  use  of  her  limbs  for  forty-seven  years.     She  was  how- 
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ever  a  regular  attendant  at  divine  services;  but  as  she  was 
unable  to  walk  or  even  to  stand,  she  was  wheeled  to  the 
church  in  a  specially  constructed  invalid-chair.  Her  afflic- 
tion was  of  such  a  nature  that  she  could  not  even  sit  in 
an  ordinary  chair,  and  when  not  in  the  one  made  to  order 
for  her,  she  was  confined  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Hasam  was  an  intelligent  and  pious  lady.  She 
had  consulted  the  most  skilled  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  without  receiving  any  relief.  They  all  pro- 
nounced her  case  hopeless.  In  her  distress  she  turned  at 
last  to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help.  For  a  whole  year, 
she  and  several  of  her  friends  daily  offered  fervent  prayers 
before  the  wonderful  image,  which  at  that  time  occupied  a 
place  on  the  Blessed  Virgin's  altar,  below  her  statue;  daily 
too  she  burned  a  lamp  there. 

On  Sunday,  May  27th,  she  was  wheeled  home  from  Mass 
and  on  getting  ready  to  be  transferred  from  her  chair  to 
the  bed,  she  felt  her  strength  suddenly  return,  and  hardly 
conscious  of  the  fact,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole 
household,  got  up  and  walked.  That  same  evening  she  re- 
turned to  the  church  and  in  presence  of  the  entire  congre- 
gation walked  up  the  Blessed  Virgin's  aisle  to  offer  thanks 
to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  for  her  wonderful  recovery. 
Her  case  created  wide-spread  interest  and  the  daily  papers 
of  the  time  gave  a  full  account  of  this  marvelous  cure.  She 
lived  a  number  of  years  afterwards  and  her  affliction  never 
returned. 

Countless  others  have  been  the  recipients  of  our  Lady's 
bounty.      No  wonder  then  that  numbers  are  seen  kneeling 
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before  her  shrine  every  day;  and  so  extraordinary  are  the 
favors  that  have  been  wrought  there,  that  her  picture  de- 
serves to  be  called  as  in  the  old  days  in  Rome,  "The  Very 
Miraculous  Picture." 

Thus  under  the  benign  patronage  of  the  Mother  of  God 
and  of  St.  Alphonsus,  the  Redemptorist  parishes  have  ad- 
vanced in  spiritual  growth.  The  Fathers  have  been  the 
human  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  to  further  His 
divine  work.  Foremost  among  the  devoted  Fathers  who 
guided  the  early  growth  of  the  congregation  was  the  zealous 
Father  Duffy.  He  contributed  in  a  special  manner  to  the 
spiritual  advancement  of  the  parish  by  organizing  and  teach- 
ing a  Latin  class  for  the  boys  of  the  congregation  who  showed 
some  inclination  to  a  sacerdotal  life.  With  a  view  of  foster- 
ing vocations,  Father  Duffy  spent  all  his  spare  time  in  thus 
preparing  those  young  men  for  the  Redemptorist  Prepara- 
tory College,  which  was  then  located  at  Chatawa,  Mississ- 
ippi, and  it  was  really  a  labor  of  love  on  his  part,  which 
has  borne  fruit  a  thousandfold,  and  is  still  bearing  fruit  at 
this  writing.  It  is  said  that  the  great  Cardinal  Gibbons 
received  his  first  inspiration  to  enter  the  priesthood  from 
Father  Duffy. 

Though  Father  Duffy  was  somewhat  blunt  in  manner,  he 
possessed  large-hearted  generosity,  and  was  easy  of  approach ; 
he  had  a  glad  hand  for  all,  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
for  the  lowly  as  well  as  the  great.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  man  of  earnest  zeal  and  a  tireless  worker.  But  of 
this  we  have  treated  in  other  chapters. 

He  spent  twenty-three  years  of  his  priestly  life  in  New 
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Orleans,  not  consecutively,  but  interrupted  only  by  short 
intervals  of  absence,  which  only  served  to  endear  him  the 
more  to  a  people,  to  whom  he  was  intensely  devoted. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  the  condition  of  his  health 
fluctuated ;  he  was  one  day  well  and  the  next  day  unwell. 
He  was  therefore  sent  to  the  pine  hills  of  Chatawa  to  re- 
cuperate. The  salubrious  climate  benefitted  his  health  great- 
ly, but  unfortunately  after  a  short  stay  there,  he  fell  in 
his  room  and  broke  his  leg.  While  confined  to  his  bed, 
due  to  this  accident,  dropsy  set  in  and  he  did  not  recover. 
During  his  last  illness  he  suffered  intense  pain  and  some- 
times he  became  delirious.  Realizing  his  condition,  he  asked 
for  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  saying  he  did  not  wish  to 
defer  the  reception  of  the  last  sacraments  until  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  state  of  mind  to  appreciate  their  benefits. 

Shortly  before  he  died,  he  asked  those  about  him  to  pre- 
pare the  altar  so  that  he  might  say  Mass,  but  he  soon  realized 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  rise  from  bed.  "Well,  if 
I  cannot  say  Mass,  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  home."  It  was 
indeed  the  time.  A  few  fervent  aspirations,  a  last  mention 
of  New  Orleans,  and  with  audible  acts  of  love  and  resigna- 
tion upon  his  lips,  his  chastened  spirit  passed  away  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  Birthday  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  September  8th,  1874.  The  news  of  his  death 
occasioned  widespread  sorrow.  He  was  buried  in  the  midst 
of  his  people  whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him.  His  re- 
mains rest  under  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Alphonsus  Church. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1876,  Father  George  Grimm  said 
his  first  Mass  in  St.   Mary's  Church.     Although  the  first 
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Mass  of  every  young  priest  is  always  a  most  solemn  occasion, 
this  event  was  a  source  of  even  greater  rejoicing  than  is 
usual,  among  the  Fathers,  the  parishioners  and  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  Father  George  Grimm,  for  he  was  the  first 
priest  born  in  St.  Mary's  parish  and  the  first  Redemptorist 
ordained  in  New  Orleans.  Rev.  Daniel  Mullane  was  the 
first  of  St.  Alphonsus'  pupils  to  say  his  first  Holy  Mass  in 
his  parish  church,  while  in  Notre  Dame,  this  honor  belongs 
to  Father  Armand  Freret. 

In  1875,  a  new  Redemptorist  Province  came  into  existence 
in  America.  Until  then  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  in  the 
United  States  had  had  their  headquarters  in  Baltimore. 
Their  growth  and  increase  in  numbers  necessitated  a  di- 
vision, and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  St.  Louis  Province 
was  established  and  the  house  in  New  Orleans  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter. 

On  February  1st,  1876,  Father  Neithart  was  appointed 
rector.  He  had  already  been  identified  with  the  growth  of 
the  parish  for  ten  years  and  was  one  of  its  most  beloved 
priests.  He  became  one  of  its  ablest  leaders  and  was  es- 
pecially known  as  a  celebrated  orator,  having  the  gift  of 
reaching  the  hearts  of  men,  and  drawing  many  to  God  by 
his  eloquence.  The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  had  long 
esteemed  and  loved  Father  Neithart  on  account  of  his  apos- 
tolic labors  in  the  diocese  and  on  January  8th,  1880,  his 
Grace  conferred  a  singular  honor  on  the  Redemptorist  Com- 
munity by  making  its  rector  a  member  of  his  council.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Redemptorist  rectors  in  New  Orleans  have 
enjoyed    this    privilege   since.      For   three    additional    years 
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Father  Neithart  continued  to  labor  among  the  people  of 
New  Orleans,  until  in  1883,  the  three  parishes  were  cast 
in  gloom  at  the  announcement  that  he  had  been  assigned 
to  St.  Louis.  He  had  been  so  truly  their  friend  during  the 
sixteen  years  that  he  had  been  in  their  midst,  that  all  hearts 
were  filled  with  grief  at  his  departure.  Father  Neithart 
was  visibly  affected  by  the  expressions  of  sorrow  on  all 
sides,  for  he  loved  his  people.  When  he  returned  to  New 
Orleans  in  1886  he  said  in  his  opening  sermon:  "The 
most  generous,  noble-hearted,  grateful  and  attentive  con- 
gregation that  I  have  met  in  the  country  is  here  in  New 
Orleans." 

On  January  16th,  1880,  was  inaugurated  the  celebration 
of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Father  Alexander  Cvitcovitz's 
elevation  to  the  priesthood.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  faithful  members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer.  His  own  inclinations  would  have  led  him 
to  spend  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  for  the  first  time  permitted  to  offer  up  the  adorable 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  in  seclusion  and  prayer;  but  his  con- 
freres in  religion  and  the  Catholics  of  the  Garden  District 
had  ordained  otherwise.  The  most  elaborate  preparations 
were  made  by  the  congregations  of  the  three  churches,  each 
vieing  with  the  other  in  making  the  celebration  a  memorable 
one,  and  worthy  of  him  whom  they  wished  to  honor.  The 
Provincial  of  the  Western  Province,  and  the  rectors  of  many 
Redemptorist  churches  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Provinces,  arrived  in  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  ten- 
dering their  congratulations  to  the  venerable  priest.     The 
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celebration  lasted  three  days,  each  Redemptorist  congrega- 
tion claiming  a  day  in  which  to  pay  its  tribute  of  love  and 
gratitude.  There  were  addresses,  plays  by  the  orphans  and 
exercises  by  the  school  children,  serenades,  processions,  fire- 
works ;  the  churches  and  halls  had  been  decorated ;  brass 
bands  lent  a  festive  note;  in  fact,  the  chronicler  of  those 
days  wondered  that  the  aged  priest  could  stand  the  strain  of 
so  many  happy  events;  but  better  than  all  were  the  deep 
solemnity  and  religious  significance  of  the  celebration,  in 
the  Solemn  High  Mass  each  day,  the  eloquent  discourse  by 
Father  Meredith,  and  the  numerous  prayers  and  com- 
munions offered  for  the  venerable  priest.  On  August  2nd, 
1884,  while  making  the  stations  of  the  cross,  in  the  convent 
chapel,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  was  his  custom,  he 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  on  the  same  day,  after  receiving 
the  last  sacraments  and  telling  the  Fathers  that  St.  Al- 
phonsus  was  calling  him,  he  fell  peacefully  asleep  in  the 
Lord.  Father  Alexander  had  prayed  to  die  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Alphonsus,  and  this  was  but  another  instance  in  the 
Redemptorist  Community  where  God  was  pleased  to  grant 
such  a  request.  Father  Alexander  was  loved  for  his  many 
virtues.  He  had  been  an  instrumental  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  parish. 

Another  zealous  builder  of  the  parish  who  was  called  to 
his  reward  in  the  year  1884,  was  Father  William  Vincent 
Meredith,  convert,  who  had  been  drawn  into  the  true 
Church  by  association  in  his  early  youth  with  intelligent  and 
pious  Catholics.  Father  Meredith  had  been  sent  to  New 
Orleans  when  a  young  priest,  in  the  year   1860,  and  had 
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become  Father  Duffy's  most  able  coadjutor,  taking  the 
most  active  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  Redemptorist 
Community,  especially  in  the  schools,  so  that  when  Father 
Duffy  left  New  Orleans,  in  1869,  Father  Meredith  had  been 
able  to  replace  him  as  director  of  the  schools,  whose  high 
reputation  he  maintained  by  his  learning  and  zeal.  He 
was  also  prefect  of  St.  Alphonsus'  Church  for  many  years. 
In  1871  he  was  removed  to  St.  Louis,  to  the  great  regret 
of  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District.  Twelve  years  later, 
he  was  given  a  welcome  back  to  New  Orleans  by  the  con- 
gregation, such  as  is  accorded  only  to  its  beloved  Fathers 
who  have  been  taken  away  from  them,  and  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  midst;  but  the  changed  appearance  of  Father 
Meredith,  already  very  ill,  threw  a  cloud  of  sadness  over 
the  general  rejoicing  at  seeing  him;  and  though  he  resumed 
his  former  position  as  director  of  the  schools,  with  his  old 
indomitable  spirit,  his  days  were  numbered,  and  very  soon 
he  went  to  his  heavenly  reward. 

Shortly  afterwards  Father  Frederic  Faivre,  a  native  of 
Brittany,  France,  who  had  also  accomplished  great  things 
for  the  advancement  of  the  congregation,  returned  to  New 
Orleans,  for  the  third  time,  and  resuming  charge  of  Notre 
Dame,  which  he  had  left  six  years  previously,  became  still 
more  closely  identified  with  the  spiritual  growth  of  that 
parish.  Father  Faivre  had  been  ordained  in  New  Orleans, 
but  had  been  a  secular  priest,  and  had  subsequently  left,  in 
1867,  to  enter  the  Redemptorist  Novitiate  at  Annapolis. 
From  1868  to  1878,  the  period  of  his  second  stay  in  New 
Orleans,  then  a  Redemptorist,  Father  Faivre  had  done  much 
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to  endear  himself  to  the  parish,  but  he  had  been  absent  a 
great  deal  of  the  time,  on  missions  throughout  an  immense 
territory,  a  field  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful.  At 
his  third  coming,  however,  he  was  destined  to  become  bound, 
heart  in  soul  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  congregation, 
and  in  1887  he  was  appointed  rector,  in  which  position  he 
further  distinguished  himself  by  the  greatest  gentleness, 
piety,  and  zeal.  It  is  said  of  him  that  everybody  loved  and 
respected  him,  regardless  of  creed.  He  was  stricken  in 
1891  while  preaching  a  Holy  Thursday  sermon  on  the 
Blessed  Eucharist,  and  his  passing  away  was  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  sorrow  in  the  community. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  history  of  all  the  holy 
Fathers  and  Brothers  who  contributed  to  the  spiritual  growth 
of  the  Redemptorist  parish,  or  who  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  progress  that  is  going  on  today;  but  when  all  is  told, 
who  can  guage  the  immeasurable  good  done  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls?  The  history  of  some  of  the  Redemptorists 
is  touched  upon  in  other  portions  of  this  little  book,  be- 
cause of  their  connection  with  some  special  cause.  This 
chapter  would  not  be  complete,  however,  without  a  briet 
mention  of  the  name  of  Father  Joseph  Colonel,  so  zealous 
in  visiting  the  sick,  or  comforting  the  afflicted ;  or  of  Father 
DeHam,  whom  the  little  children  especially  loved;  or  of 
Father  Klaphake,  known  as  a  most  excellent  confessor;  or 
of  Father  Robinson,  the  good  Father  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  names  of  a  great  many  others  of  more  recent  date, 
deserve  honorable  mention;  but  that  would  make  the  list 
too  long.     On  account  of  a  special  work  we  must  not  omit 
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the  name  of  Father  Cantwell,  who  inaugurated  the  Holy 
Name  Society  in  New  Orleans.  Under  his  wise  control 
and  zealous  direction,  St.  Alphonsus  Holy  Name  Society 
had  grown  in  1906  to  a  membership  of  over  five  hundred, 
and  had  extended  its  saving  influence  beyond  the  city  limits. 
At  a  meeting  in  March  of  the  same  year  it  was  decided  to 
organize  the  society  in  other  parishes.  In  a  remarkably 
short  time  units  were  formed  in  all  the  parishes  in  the 
city.  In  1922  the  Holy  Name  Societies  of  the  Redemptorist 
churches  had  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  members. 

It  was  Fathers  Lenz  and  Higgins  who  gathered  together 
the  Catholic  deaf  mutes  of  the  city,  and  ministered  to  their 
spiritual  needs.  Those  neglected  sheep  of  the  fold  of  Christ 
were  most  appreciative  of  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf. 
After  Father  Higgins'  transfer  from  New  Orleans  the  good 
work  was  kept  up  and  is  now  in  charge  of  Father  Heing, 
who  has  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  those  un- 
fortunate ones  under  his  care.  A  monthly  discourse  is  given 
them  in  the  sign  language,  and  their  attendance  is  so  good 
that  the  absence  of  even  one  is  exceptional. 

A  glance  at  the  last  statistical  figures  (1922)  shows  every 
society  in  the  parish  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  a  fur- 
ther indication  of  healthy  spiritual  growth  in  the  community, 
the  splendid  results  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The 
Sodality  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  alone  shows  a 
membership  of  two  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  which  belong  to  St. 
Alphonsus  and  nine  hundred  to  St.  Mary's.  The  League 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  numbers  twenty-one  hundred  members; 
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of  these  fifteen  hundred  are  parishioners  of  St.  Alphonsus 
congregation  and  six  hundred  are  of  St.  Mary's.  The  Sanc- 
tuary Society  has  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-five  members, 
distributed  as  follows:  Notre  Dame,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five; St.  Mary's  three  hundred;  St.  Alphonsus,  seven 
hundred.  The  other  societies,  namely,  the  Holy  Family, 
Young  Ladies  Sodality,  Children  of  Mary,  Ushers,  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  and  St.  Theresa's  all  show  a  large,  active  and 
interested  membership. 

One  of  the  most  beneficent  works  of  the  Redemptorist 
Order  has  been  the  establishment  of  St.  Alphonsus  Circu- 
lating Library,  and  the  erection  of  St.  Alphonsus  Hall,  as 
a  place  of  meeting  for  the  various  benevolent,  educational, 
religious  and  social  organizations  of  the  parish.  The  library 
with  its  shelves  filled  with  the  best  standard  works  and 
novels,  principally  of  Catholic  authorship,  offers  ample  op- 
portunity to  the  parishioners  for  healthful  mental  recreation 
as  well  as  a  means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  the  cradle  of  vocations  that  the  parish 
stands  forth  in  the  eyes  of  God,  representing  its  best  growth, 
its  highest  achievement,  its  crowning  glory.  From  the  four 
generations  that  have  passed  under  the  spiritual  influence 
of  this  community  have  gone  forth  to  battle  for  souls  and 
to  be  angels  of  mercy,  one  archbishop,  one  bishop,  over  fifty 
Redemptorists,  a  number  to  other  religious  orders  of  priests, 
five  of  the  secular  clergy,  twenty  Brothers  of  Mary,  one 
hundred  and  five  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  ninety-five  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  and  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  other  sisterhoods. 
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Of  those  who  became  nuns  many  have  held  high  positions 
in  their  Orders.  Sister  Clare  of  New  Orleans  became  Com- 
missary General  of  the  Notre  Dame  Order  in  America, 
while  many  became  superioresses  in  the  various  communities 
of  the  sisterhoods  of  which  they  are  members.  Of  those  who 
became  Redemptorists,  many  were  destined  to  become  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Order  and  to  hold  some  of  the 
highest  offices  within  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer.  Very  Rev.  Father  Joseph  Schwarz,  who  was 
born  in  New  Orleans  in  1849,  became  Provincial  of  the  St. 
Louis  Province  in  1893.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1894  to 
take  part  in  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Congregation  and 
at  that  time  was  chosen  official  adviser  to  the  Rector  Major, 
a  position  never  before  held  by  any  American  Redemptorist. 
Father  Schwraz  is  still  in  Rome  and  is  a  great  friend  of 
all  the  students  of  the  American  College  there.  Father  Gir- 
ardey,  though  born  in  France,  was  brought  to  America  in 
the  days  of  his  infancy.  His  parents  settled  in  New  Orleans 
and  hence  that  city  may  well  be  styled  his  native  place. 
Father  Girardey  is  now  nearly  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and 
is  on  the  retired  list  at  the  St.  Louis  House.  He  also  held 
the  office  of  provincial  and  in  his  younger  days  was  a  prolific 
writer,  especially  of  devotional  and  ascetic  books.  His  best 
known  and  most  popular  work  is  The  New  Mission  Book, 
which  has  a  national  reputation  and  has  been  translated  into 
a  number  of  foreign  languages. 

Father  Mullane  likewise  served  several  terms  as  Redemp- 
torist provincial.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  practical  judgment, 
and  superior  executive  ability.     At  the  time  of  his  death, 
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he  was  rector  of  Saint  Gerard's  Redemptorist  Church,  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  A  number  of  other  New  Orleans  Re- 
demptorists  are  and  have  been  rectors  in  nearly  all  the  houses 
of  the  St.  Louis  Province  of  Redemptorists,  which  embraces 
several  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  entire 
country  west  of  it  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Of  the  rectors  of 
the  New  Orleans  Community,  six  have  been  native  sons: 
Fathers  Girardey,  Grimm,  Weber,  Mullane,  Mahony,  and 
Polk. 

Truly  might  the  late  lamented  Archbishop  Blenk,  who 
was  reared  in  the  Redemptorist  parish  say  as  he  did  in  1912: 
"The  Reverend  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer  for  so  many  years  have  labored  faithfully 
in  this  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  they  have  made  their 
parishes  the  model  parishes  of  the  diocese.  We  feel  that 
among  the  best  legacies  we  can  leave  to  our  successor  is 
the  fruitfulness,  the  effectiveness  coupled  with  the  unfailing 
modesty  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers." 
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Chapter  VI 
MISSIONARY  ACTIVITIES 

The  Redemptorist  Fathers  are  an  Order  of  Missionary 
Priests,  and  ever  since  their  arrival  in  America  in  1832, 
as  in  other  countries  of  the  world,  they  have  been  constantly 
engaged  in  giving  missions,  retreats,  triduums  and  forty- 
hours  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that 
their  missions  in  Louisiana  have  not  been  as  numerous  and 
as  frequent  as  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  especially  in 
the  more  populous  sections  of  the  North.  Perhaps  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  French  has  been  to  a  great  extent  the 
language  of  the  Catholics  of  Louisiana,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  Fathers  were  sufficiently  familiar  with  that  tongue  to 
deliver  sermons  in  it.  However,  despite  this  fact,  the  record 
of  the  missions  given  by  the  members  of  the  New  Orleans 
Redemptorist  Community  is  not  an  inglorious  one.  A  few 
years  after  the  Fathers  had  been  established  in  Lafayette, 
their  mission  work  began. 

The  annalist  of  the  first  years  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Redemptorists  in  the  Crescent  City  in  1847  is  not  very 
specific  in  naming  the  places  or  the  churches,  in  which  the 
apostolic  work  of  this  kind  was  done.  He  omits  also  to 
mention  the  good  results  produced  by  the  labors  of  the 
Fathers,    and    satisfies   himself    with    the    recording   of    the 
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fact  that  on  such  and  such  a  date  one  of  the  Fathers  de- 
parted to  conduct  a  retreat  or  a  mission.  This  is  very  un- 
satisfactory, because  it  furnishes  us  no  data  by  which  we  can 
reckon  the  amount  of  work  done. 

The  first  year  in  which  we  meet  with  any  account  that 
approximates  completeness  is  1854,  when  we  read  that  the 
Fathers  held  five  missions  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and 
two  outside  the  city.  Of  the  city  missions,  the  first  named 
is  St.  Patrick's,  at  which  thirty-five  hundred  people  ap- 
proached the  Holy  Table ;  next  we  have  St.  Joseph's,  and 
at  this  church,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-five  received 
Holy  Communion ;  then  followed  St.  John  the  Baptist's  and 
St.  Theresa's  missions.  At  the  former  church,  seventeen 
hundred  received  the  sacraments,  while  the  latter  num- 
bered very  nearly  as  many,  the  exact  count,  as  stated  in 
the  parish  chronicles,  being  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 
During  the  mission  at  St.  Alphonsus,  the  number  of  com- 
municants reached  twenty-one  hundred.  Of  the  two  mis- 
sions outside  the  city,  one  was  preached  at  the  Mobile 
Cathedral,  at  which  more  than  fifteen  hundred  went  to 
the  Holy  Table  to  receive  their  Sacramental  Lord,  and  at 
the  other  mission,  the  place  of  which  is  not  recorded,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-three  partook  of  the  Bread  of 
Angels.  While  the  annalist  does  not  tell  us  how  many 
at  any  of  these  missions  approached  the  sacred  tribunal  of 
Penance,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  number  of  confessions 
very  nearly  aggregated  the  total  of  Communions.  In  those 
days,  the  practice  of  frequent  Communion  was  not  in  vogue, 
and  even  very  good  people  rarely  received  the  Bread  of  the 
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Strong  more  than  once  a  month;  and  so  taking  the  sum  of 
Communions  as  a  basis  by  which  to  reckon  the  number  of 
those  who  approached  the  tribunal  of  mercy,  during  the 
missions  given  by  the  Redemptorists  in  1854,  we  have  the 
grand  total  of  thirteen  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  five. 

After  reviewing  the  work  accomplished  during  the  j^ear 
1854,  which  was  very  encouraging,  we  will  give  a  brief 
resume  of  the  missionary  labors  during  the  next  half-decade 
— 1856  to  1860.  In  1856  one  mission  was  given — unfor- 
tunately the  chronicler  failed  to  mention  the  location — 
during  which  seventeen  hundred  received  Holy  Communion, 
and  nineteen  marriages  were  validated.  We  find  no  report 
of  any  activities  during  the  year  1857,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  Fathers  were  equally  busy  with  their  missionary 
work.  In  1858  a  mission  was  given  at  Vicksburg,  Miss- 
issippi, and  although  conditions  were  such  as  to  interfere 
with  a  good  attendance,  the  weather  being  unfavorable, 
with  almost  continual  rain,  the  people  attended  regularly 
and  nearly  five  hundred  received  their  Sacramental  Lord ; 
many  were  brought  back  to  God  after  long  years  of  neg- 
lect, happy  and  eager  thenceforth,  to  remain  faithful  to 
Holy  Mother  Church.  The  same  year  the  labors  of  the 
Fathers  were  centered  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  where  they 
were  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  mission,  as  the 
entire  congregation  attended,  one  hundred  and  seventy  re- 
ceiving their  Eucharistic  Savior.  In  the  latter  part  of  1858 
the  Redemptorists  labored  in  Yazoo  City  and  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Mississippi,  and  again  in  1859,  they  gave  another  mission 
at  the  latter  place.     While  no  figures  are  given  covering 
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their  activities  at  these  last  mentioned  places,  the  chronicler 
informs  us  that  the  results  were  most  gratifying. 

In  the  year  1860,  missions  were  given  in  the  Redemptorist 
parishes  in  New  Orleans — St.  Alphonsus,  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's.  The  work  accomplished  was  certainly  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  zealous  missionaries.  In  St.  Alphonsus 
four  thousand  persons  approached  the  Holy  Table  and  there 
were  twenty-one  converts.  In  Notre  Dame,  at  first  the 
Creoles  did  not  quite  seem  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
a  mission,  thinking  it  was  some  kind  of  a  festival  or  bazaar, 
but  through  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  they  evidently 
very  soon  realized  its  true  intent,  as  we  find  there  were  eight 
converts  and  eight  hundred  Communions,  and  this  in  a  small 
parish,  which  showed  how  earnest  those  Creoles  were.  In 
St.  Mary's  many  great  sinners  and  others  who  had  not 
approached  the  sacred  tribunal  of  Penance  for  years,  and 
were  therefore  outside  the  Church,  were  finally  reconciled 
with  their  God.  Unfortunately  the  exact  number  of  those 
who  received  their  Savior  under  the  humble  sacramental 
species  is  not  given,  but  judging  from  the  attendance  at  St. 
Alphonsus  and  Notre  Dame  the  same  year,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  several  thousand  communicants. 

Thus,  during  this  half-decade,  when  the  records  are  far 
from  satisfactory,  we  find  that  nine  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  souls  approached  the  Holy  Table;  that  the 
Fathers  made  twenty-nine  converts;  and  that  nineteen  mar- 
riages were  validated.  These  insufficient  data  can  scarcely 
give  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  great  work  accomplished  during 
that  time  through  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Fathers. 
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The  intervening  years  between  1860  and  1865  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  entire  South,  hence  we  have  no  records  for 
this  particular  period,  but  we  know  that  the  Fathers  toiled 
everywhere, — at  the  battle  front,  in  the  hospitals  and  at 
home,  where  there  was  great  suffering, — only  too  eager  to 
help  the  erring  soul  and  bring  it  back  to  the  righteous  path. 
In  1865,  the  devoted  missionaries  were  again  in  Vicksburg, 
at  different  intervals.  As  a  result  of  their  first  visit,  many 
hardened  sinners  who  had  neglected  their  duties  for  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years,  returned  to  their  God  with  the  best 
dispositions.  The  work  of  the  Fathers  was  arduous  and 
they  bore  many  hardships,  but  they  were  amply  repaid  for 
their  labor  and  God  rewarded  their  zeal.  To  add  to  their 
laurels,  they  made  thirty-two  converts.  At  their  second 
visit  to  Vicksburg,  later  on  in  the  year,  the  success  of  the 
Fathers  was  even  greater  than  on  the  first  occasion.  More 
than  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  persons  received  their  dear 
Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  Love,  and  there  were  twenty- 
four  converts.  As  on  their  initial  visit  to  Vicksburg  in 
the  same  year,  marked  success  attended  their  efforts  in 
bringing  the  sinner  back  to  a  realization  of  his  duties  to- 
wards his  God,  himself,  and  his  neighbor.  What  a  joy  this 
must  have  been  to  the  pious  missionaries  during  those  stren- 
uous days! 

The  half-decade  immediately  following  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  is  remarkable  in  the  missionary  annals  of  the  New 
Orleans  Redemptorist  House  for  the  number  of  conversions 
made  under  great  difficulties.  Not  only  did  the  paths  of  the 
Fathers  lead  to  the  haunts  of  indifference  and  apathy,  but 
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they  led  during  that  period,  as  it  were,  straight  before  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  We  shall  see  what  hostility  the  Fathers 
had  to  encounter,  and  how  God  crowned  their  efforts  with 
victory. 

In  the  year  1866,  the  Redemptorists  preached  a  mission 
in  Carrollton,  at  that  time  a  suburb  of  New  Orleans,  now 
the  Seventh  District  of  the  city.  The  spiritual  condition 
of  the  people  of  the  vicinity  was  most  deplorable — hardly 
anyone  attending  Mass  on  Sundays.  Very  soon,  however, 
there  was  great  interest  taken  in  the  mission  and  once  again 
the  spirit  of  fervor  returned  to  the  parish. 

We  read  that  six  hundred  received  Holy  Communion, 
eighty  of  whom  were  First  Communicants.  There  were 
also  twenty-three  converts, — a  glorious  showing  for  what 
was  then  a  sparsely  populated  section. 

The  year  1866  also  carried  the  missionaries  to  Mobile  and 
Baton  Rouge.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  figures  are  given 
covering  their  work  in  Mobile,  but  it  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  as  usual  their  labors  met  with  great  success. 
The  mission  in  Baton  Rouge  brought  into  the  true  fold 
many  noted  converts,  among  whom  were  the  secretary  and 
several  members  of  a  forbidden  society,  as  well  as  the  presi- 
dent of  another  organization  under  the  ban  of  the  Church. 
Later  in  the  year  the  Fathers  worked  in  Gretna,  another 
small  suburb  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  a  mission 
was  given  in  St.  Alphonsus  Church,  in  New  Orleans,  and 
though  it  rained  and  snow  had  fallen,  a  very  unusual  oc- 
currence in  this  climate,  it  could  not  deter  the  people  from 
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attending  the  religious  exercises  of  the  mission.  The  church 
was  crowded  at  every  service,  though  the  mission  was  given 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  all  are  tempted  to  participate 
in  the  jollifications  of  the  time.  The  mission  closed  on 
January  6th,  1867,  with  great  solemnity,  the  church  being 
packed  to  capacity.  There  were  four  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Communions  and  forty  converts.  Thus  were  the 
labors  of  the  Fathers  during  the  year  1866  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful close.  During  that  time,  even  with  data  incomplete, 
statistics  show  three  hundred  first  communicants,  six  thou- 
sand and  eighty  Holy  Communions  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  converts. 

The  year  1867  was  indeed  a  busy  one,  not  only  in  missions 
and  retreats  in  New  Orleans,  but  also  in  various  sections 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The  Fathers'  work  was  first 
centered  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  where  three  thousand  per- 
sons received  Holy  Communion  and  seven  converts  entered 
the  true  fold.  About  the  same  time  there  was  a  mission 
given  in  a  down-town  parish  which  was  very  successful. 
Religion  in  that  parish  at  the  time  was  very  lax  and  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  people  was  at  a  low  ebb,  hence 
a  mission  was  deemed  necessary  to  bring  them  back  to 
a  realization  of  their  Christian  duties.  All  sorts  of  super- 
stition were  practised,  not  alone  by  the  ignorant,  but  even 
by  such  people  as  made  pretentions  to  some  intelligence. 
Numerous  books  teaching  practices  of  superstition  and 
voodooism  were  turned  over  to  the  missionaries  to  be  de- 
stroyed. As  an  aftermath  of  the  mission,  thousands  had  the 
grace  to  be  blessed  with  peace  of  mind,  such  as  had  not  been 
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theirs  for  many  years;  hearts  were  lightened  and  joyful 
countenances  were  everywhere  in  evidence.  Of  course  there 
were  those  who  lived  on  the  gullibility  of  their  neighbors; 
they  were  incensed  at  the  loss  of  lucrative  gain.  So  during 
the  mission  they  issued  a  threat  through  one  of  the  papers, 
giving  the  Fathers  an  ultimatum,  either  to  cease  their  labors 
or  suffer  the  consequences.  However,  this  manifestation  of 
the  wrath  of  the  evil  one  only  urged  the  good  Fathers  to 
renew  their  efforts  with  greater  fervor  and  zeal,  and  after 
hard  work,  the  mission  was  finally  brought  to  a  solemn  close, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  congregation. 

During  another  mission  given  at  that  time,  we  read  that 
the  missionaries  were  successful  in  disbanding  a  rebellious 
society  which,  in  opposition  to  the  pastor  to  whose  spiritual 
care  they  were  entrusted,  had  held  their  meetings  in  a 
nearby  "coffee-house," — to  the  great  disedification  of  the 
whole  parish.  Many  of  the  insubordinate  members  returned 
to  the  Church  and  afterwards  became  faithful,  loyal  mem- 
bers. It  is  related  that  at  one  of  those  missions  a  man  had 
made  his  confession  and  received  Holy  Communion;  later 
he  went  home  and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  made  a  bad 
confession  and  a  sacrilegious  Communion.  She  urged  him 
to  return  and  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  with  the 
proper  dispositions  and  make  a  worthy  Communion,  but  he 
refused  to  do  so.  The  sacrilege  so  preyed  upon  his  con- 
science that  he  soon  afterwards  lost  his  mind  and  went 
around,  a  raving  maniac,  declaring:  "I  am  lost!  I  am 
lost!" 

In    1867,   the  missionaries  preached  a  mission  in  one  of 
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the  city  churches,  where  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  parish 
were  in  a  lamentable  condition,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  parishioners  having  neglected  their  Easter  Duty,  some 
having  been  away  from  the  Church  for  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years.  As  a  result  of  this  mission,  many  men  and 
women,  far  advanced  in  years,  made  their  First  Holy  Com- 
munion. The  pastor  had  reason  to  be  delighted  with  the 
wonderful  success  of  this  mission,  during  which  there  were 
three  thousand  Communions,  thirty-three  adults  were  bap- 
tized and  a  number  eager  to  learn  the  truths  of  the  Catholic 
faith  were  left  under  instruction.  Again  the  Redemptorists 
were  working  in  a  parish  in  the  lower  section  of  New  Or- 
leans. God  favored  that  mission  in  a  special  manner.  So 
many  members  of  the  parish  had  not  been  confirmed,  that 
the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  consented  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  at  the  close  of  the  mission,  at 
which  time  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  adults  received 
it.  The  pastor  was  very  much  elated  over  the  great  success 
of  this  particular  mission. 

The  Fathers  returned  to  Carrollton  and  to  Gretna  in 
1867,  at  which  places  their  former  successes  were  repeated, 
as  shown  by  the  great  number  of  communicants  at  the  close 
of  the  missions,  and  by  the  number  of  converts.  The  total 
of  Communions  at  both  places  was  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  while  the  number  of  converts  reached  sixty- 
eight.  At  some  of  their  missions,  the  Fathers  encountered 
bitter  opposition.  On  one  occasion  a  cowardly  set  of  rowdies 
grossly  insulted  one  of  the  missionaries  when  he  reproved 
them  for  their  scandalous  conduct  near  the  church-door. 
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The  missionary  labors  of  1867  also  covered  southern 
Louisiana,  including  Plaquemines  parish,  where  one  con- 
gregation had  become  so  remiss  in  religion  as  to  permit  the 
church  to  be  sold  at  public  auction.  Because  of  the  utter 
unconcern  of  the  people,  it  was  feared  little  good  could  be 
effected  in  their  midst.  The  missionaries  were  therefore 
delightfully  surprised  at  the  results;  for  though  the  people 
seemed  cold  and  indifferent  at  first,  in  the  end  they  were 
deeply  moved  and  showed  that  they  were  in  earnest  about 
their  salvation.  Twenty-seven  converts,  convinced  of  the 
truths  of  our  holy  religion,  were  baptized  in  the  Catholic 
faith. 

A  series  of  missions  was  also  given  through  a  great  part 
of  Mississippi,  including  Canton,  Sulphur  Springs,  Pass 
Christian,  Vicksburg,  Bay  St.  Louis  and  other  places.  At 
one  place  in  Louisiana  the  bigots  were  much  chagrined  at  the 
success  which  had  attended  previous  missions,  and  determined 
that  there  would  be  many  distractions,  so  they  planned  a 
series  of  dances  and  other  profane  amusements.  Their  hall 
was  opposite  the  Catholic  church,  and  though  they  used 
every  inducement  to  persuade  the  people  from  attending  the 
exercises  of  the  mission,  they  succeeded  in  keeping  away 
only  two  members  of  the  congregation.  They  were  greatly 
annoyed  at  the  failure  of  their  endeavors.  Twelve  hundred 
made  their  peace  with  God  and  forty-three  converts  em- 
braced the  true  faith. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Mississippi  missions  of 
that  time  was  the  one  given  in  mid-summer  at  Pass  Christian, 
an  ideal  Gulf  Coast  resort  where  many  people  from  New 
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Orleans  spend  their  vacation  days.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance, notwithstanding  the  heat  and  the  season  of  the 
year  when  people  are  wont  to  become  care-free  and  in- 
different. At  one  of  the  missions  of  the  Fathers  in  Mississ- 
ippi, a  member  of  a  secret  organization  who  had  taken  all 
the  degrees  of  the  order  was  converted,  and  became  a  fervent 
member  of  the  Church. 

While  at  Sulphur  Springs  in  the  year  1867,  the  Fathers 
learned  of  a  very  singular  incident  which  had  occurred 
during  the  war  between  the  states.  It  was  related  that 
when  the  Federal  troops  had  advanced  to  Sulphur  Springs 
and  all  had  expected  the  little  village  to  be  pillaged,  as 
others  had  been,  in  the  wake  of  the  invading  troops,  a  good 
lady  who  had  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  holy  water, 
went  about  the  town  sprinkling  the  environs  with  it,  and 
wonderful  to  relate,  Sulphur  Springs  was  not  molested  by 
the  enemy  in  any  respect.  This  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  townspeople  that  when  the  missionaries  arrived  to  give 
the  mission,  all,  irrespective  of  creed,  flocked  to  the  services. 
The  fruits  of  this  Mississippi  mission  were  most  gratifying 
resulting  in  eleven  hundred  Communions  and  forty-four 
converts. 

In  the  year  1867  the  Fathers  also  gave  retreats  to  the 
Christian  Brothers  at  Pass  Christian,  and  to  several  sister- 
hoods in  New  Orleans.  We  have  the  records  for  about 
three-fifths  of  the  territory  covered  in  that  year,  and  these 
alone  show  a  total  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  Holy  Com- 
munions and  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  converts,  while 
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more  than  thirteen  hundred  persons  were  confirmed  as  a 
result  of   the   missions. 

Statistics  for  1868  are  meager,  but  they  show  a  mission 
preached  at  Holy  Trinity;  a  triduum  at  St.  Mary's,  both  in 
New  Orleans;  and  a  mission  at  Plaquemine,  all  of  which 
seem  to  have  borne  much  fruit.  The  Fathers  were  very 
active  in  Louisiana,  in  1869,  extending  their  work  from  the 
Arkansas  border  to  the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  They 
went  also  to  Texas  and  Florida.  Their  first  work  during 
this  year  was  a  series  of  retreats  to  the  clergy  of  New  Or- 
leans and  Natchitoches,  in  Louisiana,  and  of  Natchez,  Mississ- 
ippi. Missions  were  preached  at  Key  West,  Florida ;  Buras, 
Point  a  la  Hache,  Alexandria,  St.  Martins,  Opelousas  and 
New  Iberia,  in  Louisiana.  Home  missions  were  preached 
in  the  Redemptorist  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Mary's 
Assumption,  and  a  retreat  was  given  to  the  Ursuline  nuns. 
Apostolic  labors  in  Texas  included  two  missions  in  the  city 
of  Galveston,  one  in  the  Cathedral,  which  was  notable  for 
the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  parishioners  received  the  sac- 
raments at  its  close;  also  six  converts  were  made. 

The  mission  given  by  the  Redemptorists  in  New  Iberia 
was  the  first  one  preached  in  that  section  of  the  state,  and 
was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  good  people.  In  order  to 
show  their  appreciation  to  the  Fathers,  they  honored  them 
with  a  serenade  on  the  night  of  their  departure,  and  accom- 
panied them  on  their  way  home  six  miles  on  the  river.  At 
one  little  country  town,  the  church  was  so  small  and  the 
crowd  so  great,  five  hundred  in  number,  that  benches  had 
to  be  placed  on  the  outside  to  accommodate  those  who  could 
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not  gain  admittance.  Many  poor  negroes  of  that  place 
were  very  faithful  in  attendance,  fifty  of  whom  received  their 
First  Communion.  At  one  of  these  Louisiana  missions  four 
converts  who  had  publicly  renounced  their  membership  in  a 
secret  society,  bore  the  mission  cross  on  their  shoulders,  to 
the  great  edification  of  the  congregation.  They  must  have 
been  men  of  great  moral  courage.  Often  people  walked 
as  much  as  ten  miles  daily  to  attend  these  missions,  and  many 
spent  hours  on  their  knees  in  fervent  communion  with  their 
God. 

Not  everywhere  were  the  Fathers  as  warmly  welcomed  as 
at  New  Iberia.  Their  work,  particularly  at  this  period,  as 
has  been  stated,  took  them  to  sections  of  the  state  where 
there  was  much  irreligion  and  hostile  sentiment.  As  was 
usually  the  case  in  those  days,  various  secret  societies  tried 
to  prevent  the  people  from  attending  the  mission  services. 
Before  one  of  the  missions,  one  of  those  organizations  held  a 
meeting  at  which  they  commanded  that  no  one  should  attend 
the  spiritual  exercises,  as  their  experience  had  proved  that 
the  missions  cost  them  a  great  loss  of  membership.  The 
officers  of  that  secret  organization  placed  guards  at  the 
church  to  see  whether  any  member  ventured  to  disobey  their 
tyrannical  mandate. 

Many  of  those  Catholics  had  only  been  baptized  and  were 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  principal  mysteries  of  their  religion. 
A  certain  nominal  Catholic,  who  had  sold  the  church  for  debt 
and  desired  to  seize  the  sacred  vessels,  attended  the  instruc- 
tions for  married  men,  accompanied  by  his  two  unmarried 
sons.     They  had  come  to  make  trouble;  and  when  the  mis- 
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sionary  requested  them  to  leave,  one  of  them  drew  a  revolver 
on  the  priest.  This  act  caused  great  consternation  and  the 
entire  congregation  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  unceremon- 
iously ushered  the  disturbers  out  of  the  church.  They  were 
compelled  to  give  bond  to  keep  the  peace  and  publicly  ask 
pardon  for  the  gross  insult  offered  to  religion. 

For  the  year  1869,  we  have,  even  with  insufficient  sta- 
tistics, seven  thousand,  five  hundred  communicants  and  sev- 
eral hundred  marriages  validated  as  a  result  of  the  missionary 
labors  of  the  Fathers.  At  one  place  three  hundred  who 
had  lost  the  faith  and  had  practically  apostatized  returned  to 
the  Church  at  the  close  of  the  mission.  A  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  persons  brought  to  the  Sacraments 
of  Penance  and  Holy  Eucharist  during  this  half  decade, 
through  the  missions,  is  twenty-nine  thousand.  The  number 
of  converts  can  be  conservatively  given  as  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

The  Redemptorist  missionary  activities  for  the  decade  be- 
ginning in  1870  comprised  forty  hours,  retreats  and  missions 
in  the  states  of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  at  all  of 
which  the  usual  gratifying  results  were  obtained.  We  read 
that  in  the  city  of  Houston  alone  two  hundred  persons  re- 
ceived the  sacraments  at  the  close  of  a  mission  given  there, 
a  great  number  of  whom  had  neglected  their  duties  for  a 
long  time.  In  Louisiana  the  labors  of  the  Fathers  covered 
among  other  places  St.  Bernard,  Pointe  a  la  Hache,  Algiers 
(a  suburb  of  New  Orleans),  Covington,  Mandeville,  Thibo- 
daux,  Monroe,  Shreveport,  Alexandria,  Bonfouca,  St.  Mar- 
tinsville, Natchitoches,  Amite,  Bouligny  and  Madisonville. 
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These  exercises  included  retreats  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Sisters  of  Providence  and  to 
the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Natchitoches.  Without 
counting  the  number  of  Holy  Communions  received  by  the 
Sisters,  it  has  been  estimated  that  as  the  result  of  these  various 
missions  and  other  spiritual  exercises,  about  six  thousand, 
nine  hundred  persons  approached  the  Sacraments  of  Penance 
and  Holy  Eucharist,  during  that  period,  of  whom  about 
seven  hundred  were  men  and  women  who  had  neglected 
their  duties  for  many  years.  About  ninety-seven  marriages 
were  validated.  From  the  missionary  endeavors  of  the 
Fathers  in  Louisiana  alone,  during  that  time,  forty-four  con- 
verts were  received  into  the  Church,  and  three  hundred 
children  made  their  First  Holy  Communion.  We  also  find 
the  record  of  the  First  Communion  of  about  one  hundred 
adults. 

An  incident  of  one  of  the  Louisiana  missions  preached 
by  Fathers  Giesen  and  Lamy  may  be  mentioned  here.  Those 
fearless  Fathers  had  been  preaching  against  the  marriage  of 
Catholics  by  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Father  Giesen  saying 
the  bare  truth  in  plain  words,  that  they  were  "not  married 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  His  Church."  While  the  Fathers 
were  waiting  for  their  boat  to  leave  the  place,  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  men,  one  of  whom  had  recently 
been  married  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  This  man  de- 
manded that  Father  Giesen  retract  his  statement  about  mar- 
riage before  a  civil  magistrate.  Upon  the  Father's  refusal 
to  do  so,  the  man  had  the  audacity  to  strike  the  priest  in  the 
face.    The  other  men,  anticipating  trouble,  drew  their  weap- 
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ons,  but  Father  Giesen  said  quietly:  "Thank  you,  sir,  I  re- 
joice to  take  with  me  this  remembrance  of  my  labors." 
Ashamed  of  themselves  the  men  all  left,  hissed  by  the  crowd. 

During  the  same  period,  the  Redemptorist  missionaries 
again  accomplished  much  good  in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
The  annals  show  that  they  conducted  very  successful  missions 
at  Jackson,  Brookhaven,  Canton,  Vicksburg,  Chatawa  and 
at  other  places.  The  figures  representing  the  Communions 
and  converts  at  the  two  last  named  towns  during  this  period 
are  not  available,  but  the  number  of  Communions  that  re- 
sulted from  the  efforts  of  the  Fathers  in  the  other  towns 
of  that  state  has  been  estimated  at  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  while  twenty  converts  were  received  into  the  fold 
of  Christ. 

For  the  five  years  comprising  the  late  seventies,  statistics 
are  very  incomplete  and  give  little  account  of  the  splendid 
work  done  in  the  missionary  field,  but  we  know  that  in 
the  year  1876  alone,  six  missions  were  given  at  which  three 
thousand,  five  hundred  confessions  were  heard,  and  we 
therefore  suppose  that  at  least  the  same  number  of  persons 
received  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  Five  retreats 
for  nuns  were  also  given  in  the  same  year.  We  see  also  that 
at  this  time  the  Redemptorists  were  active  in  local  missions. 
A  very  interesting  record  is  given  of  a  mission  preached  by 
the  Redemptorists  at  the  request  of  the  Very  Rev.  G.  Ray- 
mond, Vicar  General  of  the  Archdiocese.  This  mission  was 
preached  by  Fathers  Giesen,  De  Ham  and  Lafinneur,  from 
March  10th  to  March  24th,  1878.  Two  thousand  confes- 
sions were  heard  during  the  mission,  several  marriages  were 
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validated,  and  the  attendance  broke  all  records.  As  the 
missionaries  had  been  accused  of  "rigorism"  by  those  who  in 
their  conceit,  prefer  their  own  opinions  to  the  voice  of  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God,  the  Vicar  General's  letter  of 
appreciation  will  not  be  amiss  here : 

"My  very  dear  Fathers: 

"Permit  me  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  excellent 
mission  you  recently  preached  to  my  congregation.  Without 
doubt  I  am  grateful  to  God  for  crowning  your  efforts  with 
success;  but  I  am  not  less  grateful  to  the  Missionaries  on 
that  account  for  the  splendid  work  they  have  done.  You 
have  preached  in  an  apostolic  manner.  Your  message  is 
not  merely  to  amuse  and  delight  the  imagination  but  to 
move  the  heart.  You  are  Evangelists,  that  seek  to  enlighten, 
to  touch,  to  move,  to  convert  souls  to  God.  I  now  apply 
for  you  three  Rev.  Fathers  to  return  later,  and  confirm  the 
good  you  have  produced  by  these  exercises. 

Most  gratefully  yours, 

(Signed)  B.  Raymond,  V.G." 

Very  soon  the  terrible  epidemic  of  1878  made  itself  felt 
and  this  seriously  affected  the  work  of  the  missionaries  in 
that  year.  The  following  year  we  read  that  Father  Lamy 
conducted  a  Mission  at  Paincourtville  that  was  so  successful 
that  he  was  compelled  to  call  in  secular  priests  to  help  him 
with  the  work  of  the  confessional. 

The  next  half-decade,  1880-1885,  was  signalized  by  at 
least  sixty  missions  and  retreats,  with  the  following  grand 
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totals  of  the  happy  results  obtained,  which  are  of  course 
approximate  figures,  representing  only  those  exercises  for 
which  the  results  are  given :  sixteen  thousand  Communions, 
thirty  converts ;  the  renunciation  of  secret  societies  by  many ; 
the  validating  of  numerous  marriages;  the  erection  of  a 
thirty-two  foot  mission  cross  at  Belanger  Canal;  the  raising 
of  a  thirty-four  foot  cross  at  Bayou  Petit  Caillou;  the  prep- 
aration of  numbers  of  children  and  adults  for  First  Holy 
Communion.  Fathers  Lamy  and  McGeough  preached  twelve 
missions  from  June  to  September,  1861.  Father  Rosen- 
bauer  took  care  of  the  Mississippi  missions.  The  field  cov- 
ered by  the  missionaries  during  this  period  includes,  besides, 
the  local  churches,  and  the  places  at  which  it  is  recorded 
that  mission  crosses  were  erected,  Alexandria,  Pineville, 
Beech  Grove,  Tensas  Parish,  Bear  Island,  Natchitoches, 
Terrebonne,  Chenier  Island  and  Point  a  la  Hache,  in  Lou- 
isiana; Biloxi,  Port  Gibson,  Rodney,  McCarthy,  Red  Lick, 
Pass  Christian  and  Bay  St.  Louis,  in  Mississippi ;  and  in 
the  state  of  Texas,  San  Antonio,  at  which  two  retreats  were 
given.  Three  very  successful  missions  were  preached  during 
this  period,  in  the  Redemptorists'  own  parish,  one  being  given 
in  each  of  their  churches. 

While  Father  Girardey  was  returning  by  boat  on  the 
river,  from  Pointe  a  la  Hache,  where  he  had  conducted  a 
mission,  in  1881,  he  was  the  witness  from  afar  off  of  a 
terrible  explosion  of  a  boiler  on  a  sugar  plantation,  near 
Belair.  Thq  boat  immediately  made  a  landing,  for  the 
purpose  of  succoring  anyone  who  might  be  hurt,  and  soon 
the  men  who  had  gone  to  investigate  came  back  with  seven 
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mortally  wounded  men,  to  whom  Father  Girardey  gave 
conditional  absolution,  as  they  were  all  unconscious.  They 
died  in  Charity  Hospital  the  following  day. 

The  decade  beginning  in  1885  is  statistically  the  poorest 
one  in  the  history  of  the  parish,  as  regards  missionary  activ- 
ities. Though  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  Fathers  worked 
with  their  usual  energy  during  this  time,  we  find  little 
mention  of  their  specific  labors,  except  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  city  missions,  and  the  fact  that  in  1888  Father  Dods- 
worth  preached  a  series  of  missions  in  Mississippi  and  Ken- 
tucky. Of  the  home  missions,  1887,  a  splendid  record  is 
shown  as  follows:  for  the  three  churches  of  the  Redemp- 
torist  parish,  taken  together,  the  grand  total  of  eleven  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  Communions ;  for  St. 
Alphonsus  Church  alone,  there  were  seventeen  converts; 
one  hundred  and  thirty  adults  were  prepared  for  First  Com- 
munion ;  and  twenty-five  hundred  renewed  their  baptismal 
vows.  The  very  incomplete  account  for  this  time  shows 
fourteen  missions  and  thirty-two  retreats. 

The  next  decade,  to  1905,  witnessed  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  retreats  and  missions  given  by  the  New 
Orleans  Redemptorists,  as  well  as  a  very  great  extension  of 
the  field  covered  by  them  in  their  apostolic  labors.  This 
included  a  three  months'  missionary  tour  of  California,  a 
course  of  missions  in  Illinois;  and  Lenten  courses  in  Slidell, 
Louisiana ;  Biloxi,  Gulfport  and  Pass  Christian,  Mississippi ; 
but  the  records  are  silent  as  to  the  number  of  souls  brought 
back  to  the  Church,  and  as  to  other  evidences  of  the  fruit 
of  those  missionary  labors. 
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At  the  missions  given  by  the  Fathers  at  their  home  churches 
in  New  Orleans,  in  1900,  there  were  five  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  communicants  in  St.  Alphonsus 
Church  alone,  of  whom  two  thousand,  six  hundred  and  four- 
teen were  women  and  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  four- 
teen were  men;  there  were  also  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  communicant  children,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-two 
non-communicant  children.  St.  Mary's  showed  a  total  of 
eleven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  confessions. 

The  year  1905  was  made  memorable  in  the  Catholic  an- 
nals of  the  French  speaking  parishes  of  the  archdiocese  by 
a  series  of  missions  preached  by  the  Redemptorists  in  the 
language  still  spoken  by  the  inhabitants.  In  1906-1907 
missionary  work  was  again  taken  up  in  the  state  of  Texas. 
In  the  latter  year  Father  Hochard  made  a  tour  of  the  remote 
French-speaking  parishes  of  Louisiana.  In  1908  he  went 
forth  once  more  to  preach  to  those  people.  He  relates  many 
amusing  anecdotes  about  his  stay  in  the  isolated  parts  of  the 
state,  where  the  people  have  lived  for  generations  far  from 
church  and  priest  and  school.  At  one  very  remote  little 
settlement,  a  certain  man  told  the  Father  that  he  was  sure 
he  had  had  all  his  children  baptized  except  one;  and  as  to 
that  one  he  was  not  quite  certain;  he  had  religiously  pre- 
served the  certificate  of  Baptism  of  each  child,  so  he  brought 
for  inspection  what  might  be,  he  thought,  a  baptismal  cer- 
tificate. The  Father  immediately  baptized  the  child,  for 
the  paper  was  a  receipt  for  payment  of  a  cow.  His  mission- 
ary activities  took  him  to  a  little  fishermen's  village,  that 
was  far  away  from  any  resident  priest.     The  people  had 
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not  had  the  advantages  of  even  the  most  ordinary  schooling. 
The  Father  shook  hands  with  the  men  on  shore,  and  asked 
each  his  name.  One  man  pointed  with  pride  at  some  letters 
on  the  side  of  a  boat,  but  Father  Hochard  could  hardly 
guess  that  RRNEEBTEO  was  supposed  to  be  anyone's 
name,  and  was  greatly  mystified  until  one  of  the  man's  com- 
panions exclaimed,  "Why,  you  are  as  badly  off  as  we,  you 
can't  read  either."  He  then  explained  that  the  name  was 
"Terrebonne."  Not  one  of  them  knew  that  the  letters  in- 
tended to  spell  the  name  of  Monsieur  "Terrebonne"  had  been 
mixed.  The  priest  tarried  with  them  several  days,  and  spent 
his  time  in  instructing  them  in  the  essentials  of  their  holy 
religion.  Needless  to  say  they  received  his  words  with 
avidity. 

Another  incident  which  Father  Hochard  narrates  was 
about  a  woman  shopkeeper  who  was  so  typically  French, 
and  whose  surroundings  were  so  unmistakably  French,  that 
the  Father,  after  making  some  necessary  purchases,  said  in 
friendly  chat,  referring  to  a  sign  which  hung  in  the  store 
and  which  read,  "On  Parle  Francais,"  that  surely  the  sign 
was  not  necessary  there.  At  first  the  good  woman  was 
shocked  at  hearing  the  priest  speak  thus,  for  she  had  been 
told  that  the  words  meant  "God  Bless  Our  Home."  Then 
she  became  indignant  at  the  agent  who  had  sold  her  the 
sign. 

The  years  1909-1910,  besides  a  number  of  retreats  in 
localities  nearer  home,  saw  the  extension  of  the  field  of 
missionary  endeavors  of  the  New  Orleans  Redemptorists,  as 
far  to  the  southwest  as  New  Mexico,  where  a  series  of  mis- 
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sions  was  given,  and  as  far  north  as  Canada,  where  a  course 
of  missions  was  preached  to  the  French  Canadians. 

In  1911  a  series  of  missions  was  preached  in  the  diocese 
of  Natchez.  This  missionary  tour  through  the  state  of 
Mississippi  lasted  six  months.  No  figures  have  been  pre- 
served of  the  results  of  those  labors,  nor  are  the  statistics  for 
that  year  clear  as  to  the  number  of  missions  and  retreats 
given,  nor  the  places  evangelized ;  though  there  is  an  account 
of  a  Texas  mission  tour,  recorded  only  in  a  general  way. 
During  the  mission  in  St.  Alphonsus  Church  in  1911,  there 
were  three  thousand,  seven  hundred  communicants;  while 
in  St.  Mary's  there  were  two  thousand.  An  attendance  of 
fifteen  hundred  children  is  reported  for  their  mission. 

The  last  decade  preceding  this  jubilee  year  (1912-22) 
opened  with  renewed  activity.  The  chronicler  records 
(1912-13)  ten  missions  and  five  retreats;  he  tells  us  also 
that  in  1914,  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Indiana  were 
covered  in  part  by  the  New  Orleans  Redemptorists. 

In  March,  1915,  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society's 
"Chapel  Car  St.  Paul"  was  blessed  in  New  Orleans  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons.  A  great  concourse  of  people  visited  it 
during  its  stay  in  the  city.  Soon,  however,  it  left  with  a 
Redemptorist  missionary  on  board  to  bring  the  ministrations 
of  our  holy  religion  to  scattered  Catholics,  and  the  light  of 
truth  to  honest  inquirers  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  coun- 
try. For  more  than  two  years  each  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
New  Orleans  House  was  in  turn  in  charge  of  the  "Chapel 
Car  St.  Paul."  During  this  period  they  conducted  missions 
for  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
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the  New  Orleans  Archdiocese.  They  visited  places  that 
had  no  resident  priest  and  no  church;  and  in  a  great  many 
instances,  found  people  who  had  not  had  the  services  of  a 
minister  of  God  in  a  score  or  even  two  scores  of  years. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  this  pioneer  work,  there 
were  many  to  be  baptized,  adults  as  well  as  infants,  and 
likewise  numerous  marriages  to  be  validated.  Naturally  in 
most  of  these  places,  the  unfortunate  Catholics  were  in 
woeful  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  While  in  most  localities,  the  Chapel  Car  and  the 
missionary  Father  were  received  joyously  and  enthusiastic- 
ally, and  shown  every  mark  of  esteem  and  courtesy  by  the 
townspeople,  non-Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic,  in  some  in- 
stances the  priests  had  to  contend  against  the  most  aggressive 
bigotry.  The  car  and  the  missionary  were  cursed  outright; 
the  services  were  disturbed,  and  food  had  to  be  ordered 
from  places  as  distant  as  thirty  miles,  because  the  fanatics 
refused  to  sell  to  the  hated  priest  and  his  car.  Often  there- 
fore, there  was  nothing  on  hand,  but  canned  goods,  unless 
some  generous  family  would  go  to  the  next  town  to  purchase 
fresh  provisions.  Some  times  bigotry  was  so  rife  and  so  wild, 
that  the  protection  of  "parish"  officials  had  to  be  sought. 
Examples  of  this  kind  may  make  interesting  reading,  but  they 
proved  rather  uncomfortable  for  those  who  had  to  submit 
to  them. 

This  condition  was  by  no  means  general;  it  was  rather 
the  exception.  In  most  places,  the  non-Catholics  who  came 
to  hear  the  discourses,  at  first  perhaps  through  curiosity, 
became   attentive   listeners;   and    in   the  end,   even   if   they 
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were  not  converted  to  the  truth,  they  went  away  less  preju- 
diced against  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens;  and  thus  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  was  greatly  allayed. 

In  1919,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  secular  priests,  Arch- 
bishop Shaw  appealed  to  the  religious  Orders  to  help  him 
in  his  predicament.  The  Redemptorists  offered  to  take  care 
of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Waifs  Refuge  and  the  Soldiers 
Home.  Thirty-three  children  received  their  First  Holy 
Communion  in  that  year,  in  the  Waifs  Refuge,  following  the 
instructions  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers.  The  decade  closed 
with  renewed  missionary  labors  in  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
where  a  series  of  missions  was  preached,  but  the  statistics 
do  not  indicate  the  towns  which  the  Fathers  evangelized; 
but  Father  Becker,  who  is  no  longer  stationed  at  the  New 
Orleans  House,  told  the  writer  in  July,  1923,  that  he  alone 
had  given  in  the  last  decade  over  forty  missions  in  the 
Natchez  Diocese. 

An  incomplete  and  very  conservative  estimate  for  the  past 
ten  years  is  that  there  were  seventy-five  missions  and  about 
sixty-five  retreats;  twenty-five  forty  hours  and  many  trid- 
uums,  special  sermons  and  lectures.  These  totals  do  not 
include  the  number  of  converts  brought  through  God's  grace 
to  the  light  of  faith,  by  the  missionaries  who  went  forth 
on  the  Chapel  Car  to  conquer  not  only  the  natural  wilderness, 
but  the  hosts  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  superstition,  hatred  and 
intolerance. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  add  that  in  their  missionary  careers 
throughout    the    states    of    Louisiana    and    Mississippi,    the 
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Redemptorist  Fathers  of  New  Orleans  established  a  number 
of  churches,  which  today  are  flourishing  parishes. 

Their  missionary  activities,  during  the  past  seventy-five 
years,  are  a  record  of  splendid  achievement.  Their  labors 
carried  them  over  a  vast  territory;  and  in  every  place  they 
were  successful,  always  winning  the  hearts  of  their  hearers. 
Like  their  saintly  founder,  they  spread  the  truths  of  faith 
and  the  light  of  the  gospel  far  and  wide;  they  brought 
thousands  back  to  a  realization  of  the  true  issues  of  life, 
making  them  understand  that  this  world  is  a  place  of  so- 
journ, and  that  through  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties  to  their 
God  and  to  his  divinely  instituted  Church,  they  are  to 
attain  their  final  destiny  in  eternity  and  reach  their  ever- 
lasting home  in  heaven. 
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SOCIAL  WORK 

When  our  divine  Savior  walked  the  earth,  one  of  the 
works  he  enumerated  as  evidence  of  his  Messianic  mission 
was  that  "the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them ;"  and 
from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  God's  poor  have  been 
the  cherished  charges  of  his  Church. 

In  every  large  parish,  there  is  always  a  number  of  the 
needy,  who  must  depend  upon  the  generosity  and  charity 
of  others  to  eke  out  an  existence;  and  the  Redemptorist 
parish  in  New  Orleans  always  has  had  its  quota  of  indigent 
members. 

In  its  early  days,  the  poor  were  wont  to  come  regularly 
to  the  Redemptorist  rectory,  where  food  was  doled  out 
to  them;  and  where  they  were  also  supplied  with  money 
to  purchase  shoes  and  clothing,  or  to  meet  their  rent  bills. 

In  1875,  Very  Rev.  Nicholas  Jaeckel,  the  first  provincial 
of  the  St.  Louis  Province,  gave  special  praise  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  New  Orleans  Community,  for  their  great  charity  to 
the  poor;  but  advised  that  they  distribute  not  more  than 
fifty  dollars  a  month  in  cash  until  the  finances  of  the  house 
improved. 

In  later  years  however,  all  charity  work  in  the  parish  has 
been  systematized,  and  except  in  cases  that  deserve  special 
and  private  attention,  the  care  of  the  poor  is  attended  to  by 
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well  established  parochial  organizations.  The  bulk  of  this 
work  devolves  upon  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and 
the   St.   Margaret's  Daughters. 

Practically  everyone  has  heard  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  but  not  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  nature, 
history  and  objects  of  this  quiet,  but  strong  organization, 
that  goes  about  doing  good  without  any  boasting,  adver- 
tising or  parading  on  the  part  of  its  members.  The  secret 
of  its  great  accomplishments  with  so  little  publicity  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  follows  the  spirit  of  its  great  patron,  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  who  preached  and  practiced  the  teaching 
of  his  Lord  and  Master,  that  the  left  hand  should  not  know 
what  the  right  hand  doth. 

The  society  was  organized  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1833, 
by  a  law  student,  Frederick  Ozanam,  who  with  a  few  com- 
panions had  the  moral  stamina  to  defend  his  faith  as  often 
as  it  was  bitterly  attacked  by  a  number  of  atheist  and  Vol- 
tarian  students  at  the  School  of  Law.  This  common,  sacred 
cause  drew  the  faithful  young  men  together  very  closely, 
and  from  this  union  Ozanam  conceived  the  idea  of  forming 
an  organization  bound  by  ties  of  charity,  "to  affirm,"  he 
said,  "by  work  the  vitality  of  our  faith."  The  organization 
soon  became  so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  it  into 
Conferences,  which  since  have  been  multiplied  throughout 
the  world. 

Almost  a  score  of  years  afterwards,  the  late  W.  B.  Lan- 
caster, of  New  Orleans,  also  a  lawyer,  spent  some  time  in 
France  and  was  so  impressed  with  the  works  of  mercy  car- 
ried on  by  the  Society  there,  that  he  joined  its  ranks,  and 
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when  he  came  to  New  Orleans,  he  was  armed  with  copies 
of  the  Manual  and  Rules,  which  he  gave  to  Father  Dela- 
croix, of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  who  established  the  first  Con- 
ference in  New  Orleans.  Other  parishes  soon  followed  the 
example  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  Conferences  were  established 
throughout  the  city.  The  St.  Alphonsus  Conference  was 
founded  in  1868,  by  Raymond  A.  Bourk,  a  model  parish- 
ioner, who  was  its  life  and  guiding  spirit.  He  was  noted 
for  his  prudence,  charity,  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  religion. 
He  was  ready  to  promote  any  good  work,  but  especially  in 
his  own  parish.  He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Fathers, 
and  at  his  death  was  mourned  by  them  as  a  member  of  their 
Community.  In  New  Orleans,  as  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
the  Society  has  devoted  itself  principally  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  conducted  in  a  judicious  and  systematic  manner,  to 
exclude  unworthy  applicants  for  chanty,  who  impose  upon 
parish  priests  and  others. 

The  Manual  and  Rules,  however,  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  spirit  of  friendliness  in  which  the  ministrations  of  the 
Vincentians  must  be  performed,  and  true  to  this  teaching, 
the  members  go  about  their  duties  without  the  least  osten- 
tation or  condescension,  never  wounding  the  feelings  of  any- 
one. The  first  aim  of  the  Society  is  the  sanctification  of  its 
members  by  and  through  the  real  charity  practiced  by  them 
towards  their  brethren.  The  New  Orleans  Council,  in- 
cluding the  Redemptorist  Conferences,  visits  regularly  thou- 
sands of  poor  families  each  year,  with  the  view  of  giving 
aid  where  it  is  needed.  Among  the  other  numerous  activ- 
ities of  all  the   Conferences  of  the  city,   including  St.  Al- 
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phonsus  and  St.  Mary's  are  the  distribution  of  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  dinners.  The  yearly  distribution  of  coal  had 
been  for  many  years  greatly  facilitated  each  season  by  a 
generous  unknown  donor,  who  gave  a  half  ton  of  coal  or  a 
half  cord  of  wood  each  winter  to  every  family  assisted  by 
the  Conferences.  That  generous  benefactor  of  the  poor 
has  since  gone  to  a  better  world  to  receive  the  reward  of 
his  charity.  The  money  for  the  yearly  wood  and  coal  supply 
for  the  needy  of  the  parish  is  now  obtained  through  the 
sale  of  the  Sunday  Visitor  at  the  church  door.  The  St. 
Alphonsus  Conference  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
annually  expends  between  two  thousand  and  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  on  the  poor.  Of  this  sum  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers  contribute  seven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  in 
amounts  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  The  above  expenditures 
do  not  include  St.  Mary's  Conference  which  was  recently 
established  and  which  during  the  half-decade  of  its  existence 
has  afforded  each  year  relief  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  first  social  work  of  St.  Alphonsus  Conference  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  was,  as  has  been  stated  in  another 
chapter,  in  behalf  of  the  orphan  boys  of  St.  Alphonsus  parish, 
who  for  several  years  prior  to  the  building  of  St.  Alphonsus 
Orphan  Asylum  were  placed  in  St.  Vincent's  Home  for 
Boys.  This  Home  was  organized  in  1866  and  had  an 
existence  of  fourteen  years,  during  which  period  its  care 
and  good  influence  were  extended  to  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred boys,  who  were  not  only  sheltered  within  its  walls  and 
provided  with  the  necessities  of  life,  but  were  prepared  for 
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useful  and  honorable  manhood  by  being  made  to  study  a 
trade,  as  well  as  the  usual  school  courses,  and  above  all, 
by  thorough  religious  and  moral  training.  This  Vincentian 
Home,  during  the  time  of  its  maintenance,  was  a  real  god- 
send to  the  parish,  filling  as  it  did,  a  most  pressing  need,  at 
a  critical  period,  when  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  were  at 
their  wits'  end  to  find  shelter  and  care  for  the  little  fatherless 
and  motherless  boys, — but  in  so  far  as  the  parish  was  con- 
cerned, the  necessity  for  the  splendid  work  of  the  St.  Vin- 
cent's Home  proved  to  be  only  temporary.  When,  in  1880, 
this  Home  was  discontinued,  as  a  burden  grown  with  in- 
creasing hard  times  too  heavy  for  the  Vincentians  to  carry, 
along  with  their  numerous  other  activities,  begun  in  various 
parishes,  it  was  not  a  cause  of  great  hardship  to  St.  Alphon- 
sus  congregation.  By  that  time  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  es- 
tablished in  the  new  St.  Alphonsus  Orphan  Asylum,  were 
already  gathering  under  their  motherly  care  all  the  little 
orphans  of  the  parish,  and  the  fate  of  the  children  left 
destitute  was  no  longer  a  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  the 
Redemptorists,  as  it  had  been  before  they  had  secured  the 
kindly  offices  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the  erection  of 
the  new  asylum. 

Not  only  to  the  orphans,  but  to  all  the  poor  children  of 
the  parish  has  the  Conference  from  its  earliest  days  been  a 
staunch  friend  and  provider.  In  the  visitation  of  families, 
the  welfare  of  the  children  is  naturally  the  first  thing  tact- 
fully and  tenderly  looked  into;  and  the  care  of  the  Vin- 
centians follows  them  into  their  school-life;  if  the  child  has 
not  suitable  clothes  or  shoes  with  which  to  go  to  school, 
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if  he  or  she  lacks  the  necessary  school  books,  immediately 
the  Conference  furnishes  whatever  is  required,  so  that  the 
little  ones  may  attend  the  parochial  school,  where  no  demand 
for  tuition  is  made.  Not  content  with  giving  this  material 
assistance,  the  members  give  their  personal  attention  to  the 
attendance  of  the  children  at  school,  occasionally  requesting 
a  certificate  from  the  teacher,  confirming  such  attendance. 
They  also  co-operate  in  every  way  possible  with  the  other 
societies  and  with  the  Fathers  and  the  schools  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  children  for  First  Holy  Communion.  At 
Christmas  time,  through  their  influence,  many  poor  children 
are  provided  with  tickets  for  the  doll  and  toy  distribution 
made  through  popular  subscription  by  one  of  the  large  metro- 
politan newspapers  of  the  city,  which  is  an  event  that  brings 
joy  to  many  poor  children,  who  would  otherwise  not  receive 
presents. 

With  true  Vincentian  chanty  and  zeal,  the  St.  Alphonsus 
Conference  undertook  as  one  of  its  tasks  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  those  unfortunate  boys  who 
had  been  committed,  often  for  some  first  youthful  offense,  to 
the  City  House  of  Refuge.  In  this  noble  work  St.  Joseph's 
Conference  co-operated  with  St.  Alphonsus  Conference,  and 
these  two  bodies  of  earnest  men,  by  their  combined  efforts, 
accomplished  untold  good  in  bringing  some  of  those  lads 
back  to  the  right  path,  or  in  reaching  and  drawing  out,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  through  kindness  and  instruction,  the 
dormant  good  choked  up  by  unwholesome  environment  and 
bad  example. 

Up  to  the  year  1880,  the  boys  committed  to  the  Refuge 
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were  compelled  to  remain  there  for  a  longer  period  than 
they  have  been  required  to  stay,  since  that  time,  and  this 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  members  of  the  society,  by  per- 
severing in  their  work  of  inculcating  principles  of  Christian 
morality  and  Catholic  doctrine,  to  obtain  very  good  results 
in  many  individual  cases.  About  twenty  volunteer  mem- 
bers from  the  two  Conferences  above  named  visited  the 
Refuge  for  that  purpose  every  Sunday,  except  the  first  Sun- 
day of  the  month,  spending  sometimes  as  long  as  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  giving  "the  alms  of  good  advice,"  teaching  the 
neglected  boys  their  catechism  and  prayers,  from  the  sign 
of  the  cross  to  the  preparation  for  their  first  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  encouraging  them  to  lead  upright  lives.  Need- 
less to  say,  in  this  salutary  work,  as  in  all  else  which  the 
members  undertake,  they  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
their  patron,  that  is,  they  did  not  hold  aloof  while  dispensing 
charity,  but  feeling  a  genuine  solicitude  in  their  hearts  for 
their  young  charges,  they  showed  it  in  such  a  sincere  and 
forceful  manner  that  they  invited  the  confidence  of  the  boys. 
To  many  of  the  poor  lads  this  was  the  first  sympathy  they 
had  known.  The  mutual  understanding  thus  created  could 
not  but  be  productive  of  happy  results.  This  solicitude  of 
the  St.  Alphonsus  and  St.  Joseph  Vincentians  also  followed 
the  boys  in  after  life;  positions  were  found  for  those  who 
responded  to  the  help  given  them,  many  of  whom  became 
worthy  and  honorable  citizens.  In  this  most  praiseworthy 
work  of  giving  those  young  boys  an  even  chance  in  life, 
and  of  helping  them  to  help  themselves,  the  Vincentians  were 
ably  assisted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  also  from  the  Re- 
demptorist  parish. 
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In  1912,  the  St.  Alphonsus  Conference  took  up  still  an- 
other branch  of  welfare  work  in  the  interest  of  poor  youthful 
delinquents,  in  the  effort  to  prevent  their  becoming  hardened 
in  evil  ways.  This  work  was  undertaken  by  agreement  with 
the  late  Judge  Wilson,  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  it  con- 
sisted of  looking  after  the  behavior  of  the  young  offenders 
against  the  law,  residing  within  the  parish,  who  were  paroled 
and  entrusted  to  the  Conference;  and  of  reporting  to  the 
Judge,  and  co-operating  with  him  in  every  way  in  reforming 
these  wayward  boys.  This  work  produced  such  good  results 
and  was  deemed  of  such  importance  that  the  entire  time 
of  one  of  the  members,  chosen  for  his  suitability  therefor, 
was  devoted  to  that  mission. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  also  help  to  maintain  a 
chapel  at  the  Parish  Prison  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
inmates.  In  their  weekly  visits  to  the  poor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  grocery  tickets,  they  have  been  instru- 
mental in  effecting  numerous  reconciliations  between  es- 
tranged members  of  families;  and  likewise  in  not  a  few 
instances,  they  have  been  the  means  of  many  a  poor  mother 
obtaining  alimony  from  a  worthless  husband. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  work  of  the  Redemptorist 
Conference  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  in  connection  with 
the  Seamen's  Haven,  a  refuge  intended  as  a  place  of  enter 
tainment  of  a  high  moral  order,  for  seamen  in  port,  as  well 
as  an  institution  through  which  their  spiritual  needs  may  be 
reached  and  guided.  Although  the  actual  establishment  of 
St.  Vincent's  Seamen's  Haven  was  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Particular  Council  of   New  Orleans,  in   1903,  the 
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seed  for  this  worthy  cause  had  been  sown  for  several  year? 
in  the  Redemptorist  parish,  through  the  efforts  of  Father 
John  Matthews,  who  was  at  that  time  known  and  respected 
all  along  the  river  front  of  the  city  for  his  work  in  behalf 
of  the  welfare  of  seafaring  men  in  port.  In  his  zeal  for  their 
spiritual  well-being,  Father  Matthews  visited  the  sailors  on 
board  the  ships,  became  their  friend,  induced  them  to  come 
to  church  and  to  receive  the  sacraments,  and  tried  to  pro- 
vide means  by  which  they  could  be  afforded  innocent  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  during  their  stay  in  port.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  labors  accomplished  by  Father  Matthews,  un- 
aided, for  several  years,  cannot  be  appreciated  by  anyone  not 
familiar  with  the  vast  extent  and  teeming  life  of  the  river 
front  of  the  Second  Port  of  the  United  States,  with  its  miles 
of  covered  steel  docks  and  wharves,  with  the  ships  of  every 
nation  on  the  globe,  some  of  them  the  largest  ships  afloat, 
loading  or  unloading  their  cargoes  at  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night. 

When  the  Haven  Committee  of  the  Particular  Council 
of  New  Orleans  was  formed,  to  establish  St.  Vincent's 
Seamen's  Haven,  and  when  it  was  decided  to  chaose  a  site 
for  its  home,  the  Redemptorist  parish  not  only  offered  the 
best  location,  but  in  their  midst  was  the  good  friend  of 
the  sailors,  whom  they  were  all  ready  to  follow,  so  that 
it  was  only  a  question  of  obtaining  the  required  permission 
of  the  rector  and  of  the  provincial,  to  locate  the  Haven 
in  the  parish,  and  to  have  Father  Matthews  appointed  its 
chaplain.  Father  Guendling,  the  rector  at  that  time,  had 
long    been    in   sympathy    with    the    work    done    by    Father 
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Matthews,  and  with  his  approval,  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Mul- 
lane,  provincial,  who  happened  to  be  in  New  Orleans  at 
the  time,  appointed  Father  Matthews  the  sailors'  chaplain, 
to  their  great  joy  as  well  as  his  own.  Before  the  Haven 
was  formally  opened,  Father  Guendling  was  succeeded  by 
Father  Ferreol  Girardey,  as  rector,  and  he  too  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  work.  He  had  once  been  spiritual  director 
of  St.  Alphonsus  Conference,  and  he  now  identified  himself 
closely  with  the  welfare  of  the  Haven,  attending  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  committee  and  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  assist  its  members  in  their  undertaking. 

The  Seamen's  Haven  was  opened  in  a  three-story  brick 
building  fronting  on  the  river,  known  as  No.  2057  Tchoupi- 
toulas  street,  which  was  leased  for  a  year.  In  a  few  months, 
however,  the  need  was  felt  for  larger  accommodations,  so 
great  had  become  the  popularity  of  the  Haven  among  the 
sailors  and  those  who  befriended  them.  A  benefactor  offered 
to  lend  without  interest  the  money  with  which  to  purchase 
a  building,  whereupon  the  owner  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  Haven  offered  to  sell  it,  together  with  the  adjoining 
building,  which  would  serve  for  additional  quarters.  Both 
offers  were  promptly  accepted.  The  work  of  appropriately 
refurnishing  the  enlarged  establishment  was  soon  completed 
and  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 

More  important  than  all,  Father  Matthews,  aided  by  the 
men  of  the  Redemptorist  Conference,  who  were  always  very 
assiduous  in  their  visits  to  the  Haven,  continued  to  labor 
in  co-operation  with  the  Particular  Council,  in  behalf  of  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  seamen,  until  he  had  the  happiness 
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of  seeing  a  total  of  two  thousand,  seven  hundred  sailors  ap- 
proach the  Tribunal  of  Penance  in  one  year.  He  maintained 
his  zeal  and  remarkable  energy  in  his  chosen  work,  with 
ever  increasing  success,  until  the  year  1907,  when  he  was 
transferred  from  New  Orleans  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his 
"dear  sailor  boys." 

Father  Moye,  though  he  had  many  other  duties  to  claim 
his  attention,  took  up  the  work  of  Father  Matthews,  to 
which  he  gave  equally  zealous  interest.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  were  regularly  supplied  to  the  Haven ;  writing 
materials  and  a  cozy  nook  invited  the  sailors  to  correspond 
with  their  home  folk;  concerts  and  other  entertainments  of 
a  high  order  were  given  frequently  for  the  sailors  by  the 
various  conferences  of  the  city;  some  time  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Haven,  Sunday  evening  motion  picture  shows 
were  inaugurated  therein.  It  was  thus  that  Father  Moye 
made  the  place  self-supporting.  He  provided  the  Haven 
with  an  altar,  donated  by  the  Fathers  at  his  request. 

The  Haven  Chapel  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  Archbishop 
Blenk,  assisted  by  many  clergymen,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  and  highly  interested  gathering  of  sailors,  on  February 
21st,  1909.  A  delegation  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  attended  the  ceremonies,  as  well  as  the  Redemptorist 
Parish  Circle  of  St.  Margaret's  Daughters,  of  which  society 
we  shall  learn  more  in  another  section  of  this  chapter.  After 
the  departure  of  Father  Moye,  who  was  missioned  to  De- 
troit in  1918,  the  chapel  service  at  the  Haven  was  discon- 
tinued; because  all  who  could  attend  religious  devotions 
there,  were  within  easy  reach  of  other  churches  of  the  city. 
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Though  the  Haven  is  not  the  busy  place  it  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Father  Moye,  it  is  still  a  favorite  rendezvous 
and  place  of  refuge  for  the  men  who  'go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships.' 

In  order  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
Father  Matthews  and  Father  Moye  and  the  Vincentians,  we 
quote  statistics  of  the  Haven  for  one  representative  year 
only,  as  follows: 

"Seamen's  Haven,   December  31,    1906. 

"Seamen   registered  2968 

Average  daily  attendance 31 

Prayer  books  distributed 1 199 

Scapulars    distributed 1 429 

Prayer  beads   distributed  1 273 

Letters  written  by  seamen  at  the  Haven 3102 

Packages  of  papers  and  magazines  distributed  to  seamen 

leaving  port  1385 

Clay  pipes  and  packages  of  tobacco  distributed 6685 

Visits  to  the  Haven  by  members  of  the  Conference 2229" 

Glancing  over  the  reports  of  St.  Alphonsus  Conference 
for  the  last  score  of  years,  we  find  a  very  active  membership. 
This  earnest  band  of  workers  has  made  during  that  time 
approximately  sixty-six  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty 
visits  to  families  in  the  parish,  in  each  instance  dispensing 
aid  where  it  was  needed,  quietly  and  unostentatiously  in  the 
true  spirit  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Those  visits  embrace 
an  average  of  ninety  families  per  year,  a  number  of  which 
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are  rejected  because  undeserving  of  help.  Employment  is 
found  for  about  ten  persons  each  year,  and  there  are  usually 
between  forty  and  fifty  families  on  the  relief  roll  of  the 
Vincentians  of  the  Redemptorist  parish. 

Besides  the  charity  work  done  in  the  Redemptorist  parish 
by  the  noble  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  we  have  also 
the  services  of  St.  Margaret's  Daughters.  The  Redemp- 
torist parish  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  given  to  the 
archdiocese  this  splendid  body  of  women.  It  has  been  repaid 
a  hundred  times  a  hundredfold,  within  its  own  boundaries 
for  its  sponsoring  of  this  work. 

It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1889  that  Father  James  Meyers, 
of  St.  Alphonsus  Church,  was  going  about  with  an  anxious 
and  worried  look.  Here  was  another  problem  to  solve.  First 
Communion  time  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  hundreds  of 
children  of  the  Redemptorist  congregation,  who  had  been 
so  carefully  and  patiently  taught  their  catechism  were  now 
almost  ready  to  receive  their  dear  Lord.  While  the  final 
preparation  was  being  made,  to  perfect  their  good  disposi- 
tions, and  lift  their  little  hearts  to  God,  surely  nothing 
should  have  been  wanting  to  make  everyone  happy, — but 
the  material  problems  were  coming  up;  they  always  did 
appear,  but  this  year,  somehow,  to  Father  Meyers  they 
seemed  worse  than  ever; — so  many  anxious  mothers  declar- 
ing that  the  children  would  have  nothing  suitable  to  wear 
for  the  occasion!  The  good  father  did  not  know  where  to 
turn  in  his  perplexity,  but  after  much  reflection,  he  finally 
asked  the  aid  of  Miss  Eveline  A.  Waldo,  a  regular  attendant 
of  St.  Alphonsus  Church.     And  to  whom  would  the  task 
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of  preparing  snowy  garments  for  the  little  ones  on  such  a 
solemn  and  beautiful  occasion  appeal  more  than  to  a  pious 
young  girl? 

Miss  Waldo  and  her  friend,  Miss  Sidney  Elder  (later 
Mrs.  George  W.  Moore,  now  deceased),  whose  enthusiastic 
aid  she  enlisted  in  providing  outfits  for  the  first  communi- 
cants, not  only  assisted  Father  Meyers  in  this  crisis,  but  they 
at  once  began  to  formulate  plans  to  organize  a  circle  of 
women  to  co-operate  in  this  noble  work.  Father  Meyers, 
needless  to  say,  heartily  approved  of  this  project,  and  soon 
Archbishop  Janssens'  permission  was  obtained  to  form  not 
only  a  circle,  but  an  organization  of  circles,  to  carry  on, 
under  the  guidance  of  its  spiritual  leaders  in  the  Church, 
any  work  of  charity  that  conditions  might  make  necessary, 
in  the  social,  civic  or  religious  life  of  the  community. 

The  society  was  called  St.  Margaret's  Daughters.  The 
name  of  St.  Margaret  was  chosen  in  honor  of  the  mothers 
of  the  two  foundresses.  The  society  has  for  its  patroness 
St.  Margaret  of  Scotland,  the  learned  and  exemplary  queen 
who  denied  herself  to  serve  the  poor,  who  ransomed  the 
captive  and  cared  for  the  orphan, — the  sovereign  whose 
very  court  reflected  an  atmosphere  of  the  highest  moral 
order.  The  work  of  the  society  was  dedicated  to  the  greater 
honor  and  glory  of  God,  and  put  under  the  protection  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
motto  of  St.  Margaret's  Daughters  is  "Whatever  is  done 
out  of  charity,  be  it  ever  so  little  and  contemptible,  it  is 
all  made  fruitful;  inasmuch  as  God  regardeth  more  out  of 
how  much  love  a  man  doth  a  work,  than  how  much  he  doth." 
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The  purpose  of  St.  Margaret's  Daughters  is  the  accomplish- 
ing of  such  good  works,  "charitable,  philanthropic  or  other- 
wise as  are  within  the  scope  of  their  means  or  constitution." 
Father  Meyers  was  made  General  Spiritual  Director, 
which  office  he  held  until  1895,  when  he  resigned.  Arch- 
bishop Janssens  further  showed  his  great  interest  in  the 
society  by  taking  up  its  cause  of  his  own  accord  with  his 
Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  granted  St.  Margaret's 
Daughters,  on  June  24th,  1894,  all  the  indulgences  and 
other  spiritual  favors  attached  to  the  Conferences  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  provided  the  prescribed  conditions  be  ful- 
filled. These  indulgences  were  confirmed  and  the  privi- 
leges enlarged  on  May  29th,  1909,  by  his  Holiness,  Pope 
Pius  X.  Archbishop  Elder,  of  Cincinnati,  uncle  of  Miss 
Elder,  and  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  also  honored 
the  new  society  with  their  approbation  and  blessing.  The 
interest  Archbishop  Chapelle  took  in  the  work  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's Daughters  is  obvious  from  a  discourse  he  delivered 
before  the  society.  We  quote  in  part:  "We  know  that 
our  Holy  Mother,  the  Catholic  Church,  in  all  ages  of  her 
history  has  fulfilled  the  work  of  producing  associations  of 
women  for  the  promotion  of  charity  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Now  in  this  our  day  and  generation,  we  stand  in 
need  of  another  order  of  women,  and  I  think  the  idea  is 
best  embodied  in  the  Order  which  meets  here  today — an 
association  which  sees  the  necessities  of  the  day  and  seeks 
to  remedy  them  as  far  as  lies  in  its  power.  Your  movement 
is  not  a  mere  fad  or  sentiment ;  you  do  not  belong  merely  to 
your  day  and  generation.  You  are  building  for  all  time. 
You  are  doing  an  apostolic  work  that  will  abide." 
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No  longer  did  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  know  any  anxiety 
on  the  subject  of  First  Communion  outfits.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  Daughters  clothed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  poor  chil- 
dren each  year  for  that  great  event.  In  many  other  respects 
was  the  work  of  the  parish  lightened  and  the  rough  way 
made  smooth  by  the  newly  organized  Daughters.  Statistics 
on  the  work  accomplished  by  them  are  few,  but  a  general 
outline  of  their  activities  will  suffice  to  give  one  an  idea  of 
their  great  usefulness  to  their  home  parish. 

The  first  circle  formed  in  the  parish  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  first  circle  of  the  Order,  the  one  founded  by  Miss 
Eveline  A.  Waldo,  in  St.  Alphonsus  Library,  on  St.  Andrew 
street.  St.  Ann  was  selected  as  its  patron  saint,  in  honor 
of  the  mother  of  Father  Meyers.  Miss  Waldo  was  elected 
president,  an  office  which  she  held  for  twenty-three  years, 
until  her  tragic  death;  at  which  time  Miss  Anna  Kennedy 
was  elected  head  of  the  organization,  and  still  continues  as 
its  General  President. 

Although  St.  Ann's  Circle  was  organized  for  but  one 
commendable  object,  that  of  providing  First  Communion 
outfits  which  was  never  abandoned,  it  enlarged  its  scope  of 
activity  and  within  a  few  years  after  its  conception,  its  mem- 
bers were  engaged  in  making  layettes  for  poor  babies,  in 
collecting  and  distributing  used  clothing,  and  in  library 
work. 

There  are  now  four  circles  in  the  Redemptorist  parish, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  "All  Souls  Circle"  which  was 
organized  in  1894.  It  has  an  active  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty.     The  late  Mrs.  J.  Curtiss  Waldo,  the 
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mother  of  the  foundress  of  St.  Margaret's  Daughters  was 
for  eighteen  years  president  of  the  circle.  Three  flourishing 
young  offshoots  of  this  great  All  Souls  Circle  are  the  "Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,"  the  "St.  George  Circle"  named 
in  honor  of  Father  Mahony,  which  works  in  the  interest 
of  Sunday  Schools  and  the  "St.  Jerome  Junior  Circle," 
named  in  honor  of  Father  Moye,  whose  object  is  the  visit- 
ing of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  bringing  gifts  of  candy 
and  tobacco  to  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 

At  the  time  of  its  inauguration,  the  All  Souls  Circle  took 
up  night  school  work,  as  there  were  then  no  free  public 
night  schools  in  the  city  and  a  Catholic  night  school  filled  a 
long  felt  want.  It  was  the  first  free  night  school  in  the 
United  States,  to  which  women  and  girls  were  admitted,  and 
for  seven  years  the  only  one  in  existence.  This  school  to 
which  the  president  and  her  co-workers  gave  the  best  of 
their  time  and  culture,  their  tact  and  helpfulness,  was  con- 
tinued until  1908  when  the  city  opened  its  free  night  schools. 

In  1914  the  All  Souls  Circle  devoted  its  attention  to 
assisting  the  Seamen's  Haven.  In  connection  with  their 
work  for  the  Haven,  the  members  took  care  of  the  chapel 
vestments;  they  had  a  new  organ  installed  in  the  place;  and 
assisted  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  giving  Christmas 
parties  for  the  sailors;  in  distributing  comfort  bags  for  the 
seamen  and  in  performing  other  helpful  work.  Later  on  the 
circle  took  charge  of  the  settlement  work  of  the  parish.  A 
domestic  art  class  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  University.  The  attendance  at  the 
settlement  classes  the  first  year  numbered  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-five.  In  1916  the  circle  expanded  the  work  of  the 
settlement  to  include  plain  sewing  and  fancy  work.  Through- 
out this  period  holidays  were  marked  by  appropriate  cele- 
brations and  various  "social  evenings"  and  entertainments 
given  from  time  to  time. 

During  the  World  War,  the  circle  especially  distinguished 
itself  by  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  members  for  the 
great  cause.  Red  Cross  Branch  25,  was  organized  at  the 
Settlement  House.  All  the  help  possible  was  given,  from 
entertaining  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  packing  Christmas 
boxes  for  the  boys  in  France,  to  the  selling  of  War  Stamps 
and  Liberty  Bonds ;  from  knitting  and  sewing  useful  articles 
for  the  boys  including  sweaters  and  socks,  to  sending  clothes 
to  the  Belgians  and  taking  part  in  patriotic  demonstrations. 

One  of  the  later  activities  of  the  circle  was  the  financial 
assistance  given  the  Brothers  of  Mary  on  the  occasion  of  their 
moving  into  Liguori  High  School;  another  was  the  distri- 
bution of  Christmas  baskets  to  poor  families.  The  circle 
also  undertook  recently  to  provide  shoes  for  poor  parochial 
school  children.  The  First  Communion  children  as  usual  claim 
first  care.  The  circle  also  sews  for  the  poor  and  does  any 
and  all  helpful  work  in  cases  which  it  deems  deserving. 
All  Souls  Circle  has  also  a  Charity  Hospital  Committee  to 
give  attention  to  fellow  parishioners  who  may  be  in  that 
institution.  Its  members  visit  the  sick  and  after  the  last 
visit  of  mercy  to  those  about  to  depart  this  life,  they  follow 
the  objects  of  their  tender  ministrations  even  beyond  this 
existence,  and  offer  their  good  works  for  the  souls  in  purga- 
tory. 
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Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  St.  Margaret's  Daugh- 
ters in  the  Redemptorist  parish,  they  went  outside  its  limits 
on  their  errands  of  mercy.  From  the  humble  beginning  of 
the  organization  thirty-four  years  ago  with  a  few  young  girls 
intent  upon  one  special  deserving  cause,  the  society  has  grown 
until  it  now  numbers  thirty-seven  circles  in  New  Orleans 
and  six  in  other  parts  of  the  state  of  Louisiana.  There  is 
also  one  circle  in  Mississippi.  Circles  have  been  organized 
to  collect  parish  funds,  to  labor  among  poor  little  "shut-ins" 
at  the  hospitals,  to  assist  the  Home  for  Incurables,  and  to 
maintain  a  Catholic  room  there  and  provide  for  the  wants 
of  its  patients,  furnishing  everything  required  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  and  after  death  having  the 
names  of  the  deceased  inscribed  on  the  purgatorial  list. 
There  are  also  circles  to  aid  adult  deaf  mutes,  to  work  in 
behalf  of  the  Lepers  Home,  to  help  the  blind,  to  furnish 
wheel  chairs  for  invalids,  to  supply  milk  and  eggs  to  tuber- 
cular patients  at  the  city  hospitals. 

The  Daughters  were  the  first  organization  to  help  the 
blind  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  recognition  of  their 
services,  the  Charter  of  the  Louisiana  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  provides  that  the  General  President  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's Daughters  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board. 

Thus  did  the  seed  sown  by  Miss  Waldo  and  Miss  Elder 
in  the  Redemptorist  parish  grow  to  magnificent  fruitage, 
exceeding  their  fondest  hopes,  and  bringing  much  solace  and 
happiness,  not  only  to  the  home  parish  of  the  society,  but 
extending  over  a  vast  field. 
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Chapter  VIII 
LATTER  DAY  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Rev.  Father  George  Mahony  was  appointed  to  the  rector- 
ship of  the  New  Orleans  Community  in  1915;  and  with 
his  administration  began  renewed  activities  in  the  Redemp- 
torist  parish.  He  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  the 
schools,  and  under  the  able  management  of  those  whom  he 
selected  to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  Catholic  education  in 
the  parish,  marked  progress  was  immediately  noticeable. 
The  grammar  departments  of  the  several  schools  always 
have  been  crowded,  and  each  year  large  classes  have  finished 
the  eighth  grade.  Too  many  of  the  parents,  however,  regarded 
such  a  course  of  education  as  amply  sufficient  for  their  chil- 
dren. This  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  boys; 
and  that  their  parents  did  not  realize  the  importance  of 
further  schooling,  particularly  for  their  sons,  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  parental  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education. 
While  there  were,  no  doubt,  honorable  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  they  were  comparatively  rare  and  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  great  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  Redemptorist 
schools. 

To  meet  this  condition  and  to  give  the  boys  a  high  school 
and  a  commercial  course,  the  prefect  of  St.  Alphonsus  School 
in  1915,  recommended  the  recalling  to  the  parish  of  the 
Brothers  of  Mary,  who  many  years  prior  to  that  time,  had 
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so  successfully  taught  there.  After  due  deliberation,  this 
was  finally  decided  upon,  and  the  old  brick  residence  to  the 
side  of  St.  Alphonsus  Church  and  opposite  the  rectory  was 
remodeled  and  fitted  out  for  high  school  and  commercial 
classes. 

An  amusing  incident  that  happened  about  this  time  may 
be  related  here.  After  all  the  repair  work  had  been  com- 
pleted and  the  old  structure  had  been  repainted,  a  long,  wide 
sign,  bearing  the  name  of  the  school  in  large,  bright  silver 
letters,  was  placed  on  the  front  of  the  building.  A  few 
days  later,  an  old  Irish  granny,  bent  with  age  and  having 
very  poor  eyesight,  came  hobbling  along.  She  stopped  di- 
rectly opposite  the  school  and  putting  her  right  hand  to  her 
brow,  peered  at  the  sign,  evidently  endeavoring  to  read  it, 
but  without  success.  As  one  of  the  Fathers  happened,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  crossing  the  street,  she  called  to  him  in 
her  broad  Irish  brogue:  "Oh,  Father!  that's  the  new  school?" 
"Yes,"  he  replied.  "And  that's  the  name  on  that  sign?" 
"Yes,"  again  responded  the  priest.  "And  sure  I  can't  make 
it  out,  what  does  it  say?"  "Liguori  High  School,"  he  told 
her.  "Glory  be  to  God!"  she  ejaculated.  "The  Begorrah 
High  School!     Thank  God  they  made  it  Irish." 

The  Liguori  High  School  was  organized  in  September, 
1916,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  three  Brothers  of  Mary, 
with  Brother  Julius  Kroeschell  as  principal.  There  he  re- 
mained until  August,  1921,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed 
to  the  same  position  at  Kenrick  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Many  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  the  city  had 
been  educated  by  the  Brothers  before  their  departure  from 
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New  Orleans  some  twenty  years  before,  and  so  their  return 
to  the  Crescent  City  was  a  great  joy  to  the  congregation  and 
the  Brothers  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  upon  their 
arrival. 

The  school  opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time  in  September, 
1916,  with  an  attendance  of  sixty-seven  students.  The 
session  of  1918-19  reached  an  enrollment  of  eighty-nine,  and 
was  a  very  successful  year,  despite  the  fact  that  during  the 
influenza  epidemic  then  prevailing,  the  school  was  forced 
to  remain  closed  for  some  time.  In  September,  1919,  the 
attendance  at  Liguori  had  risen  to  the  hundred  mark,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  1920,  eight  boys  were 
graduated  from  the  school.  The  record  for  the  session 
1920-21  shows  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  five,  while 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  the  attendance  had  risen 
to  one  hundred  and  seventeen  boys. 

It  was  apparent  from  its  rapid  growth  that  the  Liguori 
High  School,  in  which  also  the  commercial  branches  were 
taught,  would  prove  successful.  Besides  the  pupils  from 
the  Redemptorist  schools,  not  a  few  boys  from  other  parishes 
have  sought  admission  into  its  classes.  The  accommodations 
of  the  old  temporary  school-house  had  become  annually  more 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  attendance, 
so  that  if  the  school  was  to  continue,  a  new  building  would 
be  necessary.  In  fact,  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1916,  the  ad- 
visability of  erecting  a  new  school  was  taken  under  considera- 
tion. After  mature  reflection  it  was  determined  to  construct 
a  new  school,  and  while  the  style  of  the  building  had  been 
selected  and  the  plans  were  taking  shape,  our  country  entered 
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the  World  War;  and  that  necessarily  postponed  the  building 
program. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  of  school  age  is  familiar 
with  the  tragic  events  of  1917-18,  when  this  country  was 
plunged  into  the  cataclysm  that  was  devastating  Europe. 
The  minds  of  all  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  that  ter- 
rible upheaval.  Naturally  during  those  days,  the  thoughts  of 
all  were  with  the  young  men  of  the  parish,  who  had  bidden 
a  sad  farewell  to  home  and  friends  to  go  forth  to  the  front 
and  to  take  their  stand  'over  there'  in  the  American  sector  of 
the  battle  line  in  France,  and  to  fight  and  mayhap  to  die, 
"to  make,"  according  to  the  war  slogan,  "the  world  safe  for 
democracy."  The  service  flags  of  the  three  churches  contain 
six  hundred  stars,  the  flag  of  St.  Alphonsus  having  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  St.  Mary's,  ninety-five,  and  Notre 
Dame,  eighty.  Besides  a  score  of  silver  stars  for  those  who 
died  in  camp,  those  flags  are  decorated  with  seven  gold  stars, 
in  memory  of  those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  laid 
down  their  lives  fighting  for  their  country  somewhere  in 
France  or  on  Flanders  Field. 

Of  course  during  those  months  of  senseless,  brutal  slaugh- 
ter, there  could  be  no  thought  of  a  new  school;  for  the 
energies  of  all  were  bent  to  win  the  war;  and  all  of  us  can 
recall  the  shouts  of  joy  that  rent  the  air,  and  how  the  whole 
city  in  a  delirium  of  gladness  poured  forth  into  the  down- 
town thoroughfares  to  celebrate  November  11th,  1918, 
Armistice  Day. 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  World  War,  Rev.  Father 
Mahony  was  transferred  from  New  Orleans,  and  the  project 
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of  the  new  Lfguori  School  was  not  taken  up  again  until 
during  the  regime  of  Father  Polk,  the  present  pastor  of 
the  Redemptorist  parish.  The  school  had  continued  to  pro- 
gress, and  to  increase  in  numbers;  and  for  the  scholastic 
year,  1921-22,  the  attendance  was  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, and  a  new  building  became  imperative. 

In  June,  1922,  the  Brothers  were  notified  by  Father  Polk 
that  the  old  two-story  building  which  served  as  their  home 
as  well  as  their  school,  was  to  be  torn  down,  so  as  to  make 
room  for  the  new  Redemptorist  High  School.  A  house  around 
the  corner  on  St.  Andrew  street,  having  been  remodeled  and 
made  ready  for  them,  the  Brothers  moved  thither  to  await 
the  work  of  demolition  and  of  construction  on  the  school 
property. 

During  the  last  school  year,  1922-23,  the  Brothers  and 
the  boys  were  subjected  to  a  little  inconvenience  on  account 
of  holding  session  in  temporary  quarters  in  St.  Alphonsus 
School.  The  attendance  reached  the  high  mark  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight,  and  the  slight  drawback  of  being  in 
rather  crimped  quarters  was  not  made  a  matter  of  any 
moment. 

In  the  dark  days  of  1918,  the  Liguori  High  proved  a  school 
of  young  patriots,  with  a  one  hundred  percent  Red  Cross 
membership.  The  boys  are  especially  proud  of  their  Boy 
Scout  Troop.  On  February  2nd,  1920,  Troop  56  was 
formed.  It  has  always  distinguished  itself  by  its  service 
and  the  manly  bearing  and  conduct  of  its  members.  On 
December  8th,  1921,  the  Troop  had  the  honor  of  being 
selected  to  assist  in  the  reception  of  Marshal  Foch,  upon  his 
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arrival  at  the  Union  Station,  and  the  boys  further  disting- 
uished themselves  by  keeping  order  in  the  Cathedral  at  the 
Mass  attended  by  the  Marshal  during  his  visit.  The  Scouts 
were  also  asked  to  attend  the  ceremonies  at  Audubon  Park, 
on  the  same  occasion.  Troop  56  in  its  short  history  has 
already  been  called  upon  to  perform  the  sad  duty  of  keeping 
the  guard  of  honor  over  the  remains  of  a  beloved  former 
rector,  Rev.  George  Mahony,  who  died  in  California  but 
whose  body  was  shipped  to  New  Orleans  for  burial.  The 
Scouts  shared  that  honor  with  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety ;  they  also  escorted   the  body  to  the  grave. 

Liguori  High  School  being  a  school  of  real,  live,  red-blooded 
boys,  their  interests  naturally  center  on  athletics,  and  they 
have  won  a  number  of  trophies  over  other  schools  of  the 
city.  As  early  as  1916,  Liguori  won  the  fifty-five  inch  bas- 
ketball championship,  on  the  occasion  of  Educational  Day 
at  the  Fair  Grounds. 

In  the  histrionic  field  the  Liguori  boys  have  shown  marked 
ability  on  several  occasions,  notably  on  April  21st,  1921, 
when  they  took  part  in  the  pageant  "Woman"  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Girl  Scouts.  On  this  occasion  they  entered  a  float 
in  the  Audubon  Park  Parade,  which  was  called  "Harbingers 
of  Spring,"  and  which  won  the  fourth  prize. 

The  new  Liguori  High  School,  which  is  now  in  course 
of  construction,  and  which  is  to  be  completed  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  coming  of  the 
Redemptorists  to  New  Orleans,  occupies  the  space  adjoining 
St.  Alphonsus  Church,  the  former  site  of  the  old  Liguori 
High.     Ere  the  jubilee  hymns  are  heard  in  St.  Alphonsus 
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parish,  the  last  finishing  touches  will  have  been  added  to 
the  magnificent  building,  which  serves  a  double  purpose  of 
a  new  home  for  the  Liguori  Boys,  and  an  auditorium  at- 
tached to  the  school. 

The  front  or  Constance  street  portion  of  this  fine  struc- 
ture accommodates  the  high  school,  and  contains  six  large 
class-rooms,  a  chemical  laboratory,  rest  rooms  and  an 
office  for  the  principal  of  the  school.  The  class-rooms  are 
provided  with  the  usual  cloak-rooms,  and  are  lighted  from 
one  side  only,  thus  avoiding  cross-lighting.  Slate  black- 
boards occupy  the  other  three  walls.  All  the  doors  open 
outwards.  The  exterior  is  a  buff  pressed  brick  trimmed 
with  stone.  The  great  pilasters  are  Doric,  to  conform  with 
those  of  the  adjoining  church.  To  the  rear  of  the  school, 
but  separated  by  a  ten  foot  corridor  is  the  auditorium.  It 
is  a  great  hall,  fifty-four  feet  in  width  by  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  in  length,  with  a  stage  at  one  end,  twenty  feet  deep, 
and  a  forty-five  foot  gallery  at  the  other  end.  In  order 
to  give  a  perfect  view  of  the  stage  from  the  gallery,  the 
auditorium  proper  is  slightly  higher  than  the  school  building. 
It  is  entirely  of  steel  and  concrete,  a  fireproof  construction, 
with  the  exterior  done  in  the  same  style  of  brick  as  the 
school.  The  interior  is  finished  with  a  high  pressed  brick 
wainscot,  and  from  there  up  in  plaster.  The  heating  of 
course  is  steam.  There  are  spacious  exits  on  both  sides, 
those  to  the  left  as  you  enter,  open  into  the  corridor  of  the 
school,  while  those  on  the  right  open  into  a  passage  way 
fourteen  feet  wide  at  the  side  of  the  building.  The  audi- 
torium has  a  seating  capacity  of  fourteen  hundred,   and  is 
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cooled  by  the  'Typhoon  System.'  Its  main  entrance  opens 
upon  a  broad  court  between  it  and  St.  Alphonsus  Church. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  at  the  intersection  of  Jo- 
sephine and  Constance  stands  the  new  St.  Mary's  Commer- 
cial College  for  girls  in  charge  of  the  School  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  Commercial  department  of  St.  Mary's 
School  had  its  inception  in  1916.  The  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  who  for  more  than  a  half  century  have  been  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  interests  of  the  children  of  the  parish,  are 
now  able  to  extend  their  sphere  of  influence  over  a  longer 
period.  To  bring  the  young  girls  who  intend  to  take  up 
commercial  work,  to  the  threshold  of  business  life,  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters,  whose  example  alone  would  be  a 
wholesome  influence ;  to  enable  them  to  master  the  intricacies 
of  shorthand  or  accounting,  of  methods  and  machines,  while 
still  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  the  name  of  Mary;  to 
usher  them  into  the  world  of  affairs,  as  it  were,  fresh  from 
her  sanctuary  and  with  her  image  clearly  stamped  on  their 
young  minds, — all  this  alone  would  justify  the  existence  of 
St.  Mary's  were  it  but  an  ordinarily  good  institution  in 
points  of  scholarship. 

There  is  nothing  commonplace,  however,  about  St. 
Mary's.  Sister  Mary  Paul,  the  able  directress,  has  received 
a  large  number  of  testimonials  from  the  heads  of  institutions 
and  firms  where  the  work  of  her  pupils  has  been  exhibited. 
All  are  profuse  in  their  praise  of  the  excellence  of  the  work. 
When  in  the  Spring  of  this  Jubilee  Year,  St.  Mary's  "Best 
Budget"  won  the  Gold  Medal  in  the  Joseph  P.  Degan 
Publishing    Company's   Typewriting   Contest,    Sister    Mary 
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Paul's  joy  knew  no  bounds.  St.  Mary's  is  the  first  school 
on  record  by  which  the  coveted  medal  was  won.  At  about 
the  same  time,  the  Boston  School  Championship  having  been 
awarded  to  a  Falls  River  boy  from  a  Brothers'  School,  St. 
Mary's  was  advised  that  its  records  were  as  high  as  the  one 
which  won  the  Boston  Championship.  In  other  words,  had 
the  contest  been  nation-wide,  and  had  St.  Mary's  been 
entered,  it  would  have  drawn  for  highest  honors. 

The  excellent  results  obtained  by  the  Sisters,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Fathers  who  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  of  the  college,  are  the  more  gratifying  when  one 
considers  the  humble  beginning  of  St.  Mary's,  and  the 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  gradual  devel- 
opment and  furnishing  of  the  college,  and  finally  in  the 
construction  of  the  commodious  building  in  which  it  is 
now  comfortably  located. 

The  first,  pupils  of  St.  Mary's  Commercial,  seven  in 
number,  were  taught  in  the  month  of  September,  seven 
years  ago,  in  a  portion  of  the  St.  Mary's  Sodality  Hall. 
This  hall  was  partitioned  for  the  purpose  of  using  one  half 
as  a  class-room  for  the  commercial  students,  the  other  half 
being  still  used  as  a  meeting  room  for  the  different  societies. 
Even  then,  there  was  not  enough  room  for  the  new  school, 
so  the  porch  was  closed  in  and  used  as  a  typewriting  room. 
The  entire  outfit  of  the  school  consisted  of  six  typewriters 
and  seven  school  desks.  But  the  Sisters  realizing  that  even 
a  university  can  be  conducted  in  a  wood-shed,  worked  on 
in  spite  of  handicaps  and  the  pupils  made  rapid  progress. 

In  September,  1917,  one  year  after  its  opening,  St.  Mary's 
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had  already  outgrown  the  Sodality  Hall.  The  number  of 
pupils  was  twenty-five,  more  than  three  times  the  original 
enrollment.  While  awaiting  the  purchase  and  remodeling  of 
the  two-story  dwelling  next  door  for  their  use,  Sister  Mary 
Paul  and  her  young  charges  camped  out  in  the  yard,  under 
the  old  umbrella  china  trees,  in  whose  grateful  shade  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  click  of  typewriter  keys, — 
not  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  school-room  for  the  month  of 
September  in  New  Orleans. 

On  October  4th,  Father  Miller,  who  had  been  named 
director  of  the  school,  kindly  superintended  the  installation 
of  the  college  and  helped  the  Sisters  and  students  to  gather 
up  their  belongings  from  their  out-of-doors  class-room. 
Father  Miller  was  a  hard  worker.  The  Sisters  relate  that 
in  order  to  save  money  for  the  school,  he  would  perform  all 
kinds  of  manual  labor  that  was  needed.  He  was  especially 
''handy"  at  repairing  typewriters  and  other  machines,  and 
often  purchased  second-hand  typewriters  which  he  made 
over  to  be  "good  as  new." 

In  the  old  two-story  building  the  college  remained  until 
the  completion  of  the  new  school.  The  attendance  continued 
to  increase  and  St.  Mary's  Commercial  soon  outgrew  its 
old  domicile.  Father  Polk  put  before  the  congregation  the 
matter  of  obtaining  funds  to  help  pay  for  the  building  of  a 
greater  Commercial  College.  A  May  festival  was  given 
the  first  three  evenings  in  May,  1922,  at  which  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  was  realized  for  the  cause.  In  June 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Father  Polk.  The  magnificent 
building  was  completed  in  time  for  the  session  of  1922-23, 
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and  on  October  8th,  it  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  Archbishop 
Shaw,  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Knobloch  made  an  inter- 
esting address  on  Education,  to  a  large  audience.  This  was 
a  happy  day,  linking  Father  Polk's  administration  with  the 
development  of  Catholic  Education,  and  promising  to  secure 
to  the  daughters  of  future  generations  in  the  Redemptorist 
parish  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  business  training. 

The  new  structure  is  a  typical  modern  school  building, 
rather  severe  in  its  external  simplicity,  but  designed  intern- 
ally in  line  with  the  very  latest  school  architecture.  Noth- 
ing has  been  spared  to  make  the  building  a  suitable  one  for 
a  high  class  college,  and  one  to  which  the  parish  can  point 
with  pride.  It  is  arranged  with  two  stories  and  a  basement. 
The  upper  stories  contain  six  class-rooms,  each  measuring 
twenty-one  by  thirty-six  feet,  opening  into  a  ten  foot  corri- 
dor, with  stairs  at  opposite  ends.  There  are  cloak-rooms 
between  the  class-rooms.  The  class-rooms  are  lighted  from 
one  side  only,  so  disposed  that  the  light  falls  from  the  left 
of  the  pupils.  Blackboards  of  slate  slabs  are  arranged  on 
the  other  three  walls. 

On  account  of  climatic  conditions,  over  the  top  of  the 
blackboard,  transoms  open  into  the  corridor  side  of  each 
room,  so  as  to  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air  during  warm 
weather.  A  large  ventilated  attic  is  provided  to  keep  the 
upper  story  cool.  On  the  main  floor,  two  of  the  rooms  are 
separated  by  folding  walls  so  that  they  may  be  combined 
for  large  classes,  and  a  glass  partition  separates  another  room 
from  these,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity,  the  teacher  may  super- 
vise three  rooms. 
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In  the  basement  a  rest  room  is  provided,  with  lavatory 
facilities  and  a  modern  kitchen  for  domestic  science  work. 
Sanitary  drinking  fountains  are  provided  on  all  the  floors 
and  there  is  also  a  janitor's  closet  with  a  slop  sink  for  draw- 
ing water  for  cleaning  purposes.  The  building  of  course 
is  heated  by  steam.  All  doors  conform  with  the  state  law 
which  requires  them  to  open  outward. 

Just  as  the  boys  who  have  been  graduated  from  Liguori 
High  and  have  taken  their  places  in  the  world,  have  by 
their  proficiency  and  reliability  attested  in  a  marked  degree 
to  the  high  standard  of  their  school,  so  the  girls  who  have 
gone  forth  from  St.  Mary's  Commercial  have  reflected  cred- 
it upon  themselves  and  earned  for  their  school  an  enviable 
reputation. 

The  last  of  the  Latter  Day  Achievements  of  the  Redemp- 
torist  Fathers  in  New  Orleans,  of  which  we  wish  to  give 
an  account  in  this  chapter,  is  the  great  part  played  by  them 
in  the  'drive'  in  1921  for  the  Seminary  Building  Fund. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Louisiana  dates 
back,  as  every  one  knows,  to  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
Catholic  missionaries  accompanied  the  explorers  and  settlers 
and  remained  in  Louisiana  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  ne- 
cessities of  the  growing  population,  as  well  as  to  convert 
the  Indians.  From  that  time  there  always  have  been  self- 
sacrificing  priests  who  came  from  across  the  ocean  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  salvation  of  souls  in  the  new  world;  later 
on,  after  the  establishment  of  seminaries  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  priests  were  recruited  from  those  institutions 
for  work  in  the  South;  but  there  ever  has  been  a  demand 
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from  all  over  the  state,  for  more  priests;  and  of  late  years, 
the  cry,  more  and  more  insistent  each  day,  has  been  not  only 
for  more  priests,  but  for  native  priests  to  work  among  their 
own  people  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Louisiana. 

On  April  25th,  1793,  New  Orleans  was  made  an  epis- 
copal see, — the  second  city  in  the  United  States  to  be  so 
honored.  Right  Rev.  Dubourg,  the  first  Bishop  of  New 
Orleans  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase  realized  how  serious 
was  the  great  need  of  more  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord;  he  well  understood  also  the  necessity  of  a  native 
clergy,  and  he  made  conscientious  efforts  to  establish  a  sem- 
inary in  the  archdiocese,  wherein  young  men  could  be  trained 
for  the  holy  priesthood ;  but  in  his  day  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude. 

Many  of  his  successors  in  office  also  formulated  plans  or 
attempted  to  put  the  project  of  an  archdiocesan  seminary 
under  way,  but  their  efforts  for  some  reason  or  other  were 
always  doomed  to  failure.  With  Archbishop  Blenk,  how- 
ever, the  predecessor  of  Archbishop  Shaw,  the  idea  of  a 
seminary  was  the  greatest  desire  of  his  heart,  the  goal  toward 
which  he  worked  until  the  day  of  his  death,  and  when  he 
realized  that  he  would  not  live  to  see  it  attained,  he  rec- 
ommended to  his  successor  the  fulfillment  of  his  cherished 
plans. 

Archbishop  Shaw  was  elevated  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
New  Orleans  in  1917.  His  first  ambition  naturally  was  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  predecessor  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  diocesan  seminary.  But  even  as  late  as  1920,  when 
the  work  of  collecting  funds  was  formally  launched,  there 
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were  many  thoughtful  and  conservative  business  men  who 
feared  for  its  success  because  the  undertaking  followed  so 
soon  the  numerous  demands  made  upon  the  generosity  and 
patriotism  of  the  people  during  the  World  War,  when 
nearly  every  day  was  a  "tag  day"  of  some  sort,  to  say 
nothing  of   the   larger  obligations  so   liberallv   assumed. 

The  people  of  the  archdiocese,  however,  especially  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  responded  heart  and  soul  to  the 
appeal.  The  first  announcement  of  the  campaign  having 
been  made  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
September  8th,  1920,  the  pre-canvass  army  was  completed 
at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall,  in  the  month  of  October. 
This  pre-canvass  soliciting  of  funds  was  from  Catholics  of 
sufficient  means  to  enable  them  to  make  large  donations ; 
after  that  came  the  organization  of  the  regular  field  army, 
with  its  brigades,  regiments  and  companies,  under  its  proper 
officers;  and  the  further  preparatoy  work  of  spreading  prop- 
aganda relating  to  the  seminary,  in  which  preliminary  task 
Father  Polk  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  workers. 
Then,  when  the  time  was  ripe,  and  God's  blessing  had  been 
invoked  in  a  special  manner  upon  the  undertaking  by  a 
solemn  triduum  ending  January  9th,  1921,  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  city,  the  Army  went  forth  to  invade  the  city.  A 
glorious  victory  was  won.  One  million  dollars  had  been 
asked ;  and  it  was  over-subscribed. 

In  the  monster  parade,  which  inaugurated  the  campaign, 
the  Redemptorist  parish  distinguished  itself  by  its  large  rep- 
resentation, headed  by  the  Liguori  Boy  Scouts  and  a  brass 
band,  followed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  two  hun- 
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dred  and  seventy-five  men  of  St.  Alphonsus  Church,  after 
which  came  St.  Mary's  with  a  delegation  of  three  hundred, 
and  Notre  Dame  with  a  splendid  representation  also.  Cred- 
itable as  was  this  fine  showing,  however,  it  conveyed  but  a 
feeble  expression  of  the  good  will  and  enthusiasm  animating 
all  hearts  in  the  fold,  and  but  a  faint  promise  of  the  mar- 
velous support  which  the  Redemptorist  parish  gave  to  the 
cause;  to  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Shaw,  its  Sponsor,  who  was 
burdened  with  its  problems  and  responsibilities;  and  to  his 
Chief  Aid,  Very  Rev.  A.  J.  Bruening,  Chancellor  of  the 
Archdiocese,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Campaign  Executive 
Committee.  Father  Bruening  was  reared  in  the  Redemp- 
torist parish,  received  his  primary  education  in  the  Redemp- 
torist school,  is  a  personal  friend  of  all  the  Fathers,  and  is 
known  and  esteemed  by  all  the  Redemptorist  parishioners, 
who  are  proud  to  claim  him  as  their  own. 

With  a  cause  so  great  and  glorious  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  men  and  with  Father  Polk  as  their  leader,  and  the  other 
Fathers  so  ably  assisting  him,  the  Redemptorist  parishioners 
needed  no  further  inducement  to  redouble  their  efforts  and 
make  their  generosity  shine  forth  as  an  example  to  all  the 
parishes. 

As  it  was  the  Redemptorist  congregation  accomplished  the 
almost  incredible  feat  of  subscribing  one  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  or  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  total  amount  contributed  by  the 
whole  archdiocese,  including  the  fifty-odd  churches  of  New 
Orleans.     Of  this  enormous  amount  the  congregation  of  St. 
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Alphonsus  had  the  honor  of  contributing  sixty  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars ;  St.  Mary's  came  next, 
with  a  subscription  of  twenty-eight  thousand,  nine  hundred 
and  five  dollars ;  Notre  Dame's  congregation  donated  twenty- 
one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  subscription  of  St.  Alphonsus  alone 
was  larger  than  that  of  any  other  church  in  the  archdiocese. 
When  the  contributions  of  the  congregation  began  to  pour 
in,  what  happy  days  those  were  for  Father  Polk  and  the 
other  Fathers,  through  whom  day  after  day  individual  do- 
nations were  made  that  meant  the  essence  of  sacrifice,  as  the 
Fathers,  being  acquainted  with  their  people,  well  know! 
In  many  instances  names  were  withheld  by  request.  It  had 
been  estimated  that  an  endowment  of  two  thousand  dollars 
would  educate  a  student  through  the  Preparatory  Seminary; 
an  endowment  of  a  scholarship  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
was  deemed  necessary  for  the  entire  course;  a  professorial 
chair  requires  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  Redemptorist  parish  presented  Archbishop  Shaw, 
through  Father  Polk,  with  endowments  of  each  class.  Even 
the  children  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  crusaders.  The 
pupils  of  St.  Alphonsus  High  School,  Liguori,  St.  Mary's  and 
Notre  Dame  Schools,  donated  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  archbishop,  an  amount  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  educate  a  young  student  in  the  preparatory  course. 
Three  scholarships  of  seven  thousand  dollars  each  were  given 
by  members  of  the  parish,  one  of  which  was  the  gift  of  a 
woman  of  St.  Alphonsus  Church  whose  monthly  salary  was 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars.     The  first  professorial  chair 
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for  which  the  full  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was 
paid  at  the  time  of  subscription,  was  the  only  donation  of  its 
kind.  This  will  be  known  at  the  request  of  the  donor  as 
the  "St.  Alphonsus  Chair  of  Moral  Theology." 

The  site  upon  which  the  seminary  stands,  might  almost 
be  called  Redemptorist  ground.  Father  Duffy  had  pur- 
chased long  years  ago  the  four  squares  of  the  present  sem- 
inary location  nearest  Carrollton  avenue.  But  so  intent 
was  Archbishop  Blenk  upon  securing  the  plot  for  seminary 
purposes,  that  he  eventually,  under  the  rectorship  of  Father 
Hild,  acquired  possession  of  the  property  for  the  nominal 
sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 

To  the  leaders  in  the  extraordinary  campaign  for  funds, 
and  to  all  who  "did  their  best"  to  make  it  an  unprecedented 
success,  the  greatest  credit  is  due.  The  work  was  done  in 
a  thorough  and  most  commendable  manner,  and  at  the 
minimum  cost  of  one  and  three-tenths  per  cent — the  lowest 
on  record  in  any  campaign  of  a  like  nature. 

Generations  yet  unborn, — priests  who  shall  have  been 
sheltered  and  trained  at  the  great  Notre  Dame  Seminary, 
as  well  as  the  countless  souls  whom  they  shall  guide  and 
save,  will  through  the  ages  bless  the  name  oi  Archbishop 
Shaw,  through  whose  progressiveness,  Notre  Dame  was 
made  possible,  and  the  names  of  Father  Bruening  and  Father 
Polk,  together  with  all  the  host  of  workers  for  the  seminary ; 
and  who  knows  but  that  when  centuries  have  rolled  by,  when 
the  great  Seminary  of  Notre  Dame  shall  have  grown  ven- 
erable with  years;  who  knows  but  that  some  aged  priest- 
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professor  will  not  be  heard  recalling  to  some  young  follower 
of  Christ,  among  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Seminary,  the 
story  of  what  the  Redemptorists  of  New  Orleans  and  their 
parishioners  did  for  Notre  Dame! 
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Chapter  IX 
A  GLANCE  AHEAD 

The  foregoing  chapters  have  made  us  familiar  at  least 
to  some  extent,  with  the  history  of  the  Redemptorist  parish 
in  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  with  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  Fathers  during  this  period  of  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
And  now  we  ask,  is  the  work  to  continue  in  the  old  manner, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  forefathers,  or  is  it  to  expand  to  larger 
growth?  Not  to  grow  is  to  begin  to  decay.  The  great 
question  then,  is,  what  has  the  future  in  store?  We  know 
not;  but  we  can  confidently  assert  in  regard  to  the  Re- 
demptorist parishioners  that  their  future  is  in  their  own 
hands ;  that  it  will  be  what,  by  their  efforts,  they  make  it. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Redemptorist  section 
of  the  city  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  view  that  meets 
their  gaze,  and  naturally  it  makes  little  impression  upon 
them ;  but  every  stranger  who  enters  there  is  immediately 
struck  by  the  three  Redemptorist  churches  and  three  schools, 
which  stand  as  it  were  in  opposition,  one  to  the  other.  His 
mind  is  puzzled;  he  cannot  understand.  Immediately  the 
question  arises  within  him,  what  is  the  reason  for  this  ab- 
normal situation? 

Going  back  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Redemptorists 
in  New  Orleans,  or  rather  in  Lafayette,  we  find  the  cause. 
In  those  early  days,  the  immigrants  coming  to  this  country 
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held  tenaciously  to  the  language  of  their  birth  and  taught  it 
to  their  children.  Of  course  there  was  reason  for  this,  as  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  Lafayette  at  that  time  were  not  such 
as  to  dissuade  the  people  of  different  tongues  from  adhei- 
ing  to  their  native  language, — from  transplanting,  as  it  were, 
by  customs  and  speech,  a  little  bit  of  the  old  country  from 
which  they  came,  into  the  land  of  their  adoption.  There 
was  not  much  social  unity  then ;  patriotism,  while  no  doubt 
as  sincere,  was  not  understood  in  the  same  light  as  it  is 
today;  there  was  no  reproach,  but  rather  a  sense  of  pride, 
in  the  term  "Hyphenated  American,"  after  one  had  been 
naturalized,  and  had  fought  the  nation's  battles,  ready  to  die 
in  its  defense.  In  those  days,  one  never  forgot  one's  par- 
ticular hyphen,  and  in  reverting  to  type,  in  moments  of 
excitement,   it  was  made   known  in  loud   accents. 

Quite  naturally  the  clergy,  in  order  to  continue  the  good 
work  that  had  been  instrumental  in  inculcating  religious 
principles  in  those  people  in  their  native  homes,  were  com- 
pelled to  erect  churches  for  the  different  nationalities.  The 
faithful  who  did  not  speak  or  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage required  churches  in  which  their  mother  tongue  was 
spoken.  This  created  the  first  need  for  foreign  language 
churches,  but  it  is  sad  to  relate  that  this  was  not  the  only 
'  reason  why  the  congregations  had  to  be  separated.  Truth 
compels  us  to  state  that  racial  prejudice,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  so  too  in  New  Orleans,  was  carried  so  far  in 
the  Redemptorist  parish  in  the  early  days,  that  the  people 
of  one  nationality  were  strongly  opposed  and  even  refused  to 
worship  in  the  church  of  another;  and  we  may  say  also  that 
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when  they  did  attend  a  church  other  than  their  own,  they 
were  looked  upon  as  intruders,  and  were  as  welcome  as  all 
intruders  are.  This  state  of  affairs  of  course  made  the  more 
urgent  the  necessity  for  separating  the  congregations. 

In  justice  to  the  Redemptorists,  it  must  be  noted  here  also, 
that  in  meeting  the  needs  of  foreign  people  in  this  country, 
no  one  other  parish  or  religious  order,  even  in  the  cosmo- 
politan city  of  New  Orleans,  took  upon  itself  the  three- 
fold task  of  establishing  and  maintaining  three  churches  and 
a  number  of  schools  for  each  of  three  distinct  peoples  within 
the  same  parochial  limits.  Only  the  tolerance  and  large- 
heartedness  of  the  Redemptorists  made  possible  such  a  record. 
Thus  there  were  to  be  found  originally  a  German  church 
in  the  parish,  in  which  that  language  was  spoken ;  a  French 
church  for  the  French  of  Lafayette;  and  a  third  church,  in 
which  the  English  language  was  spoken  and  which  the  Irish 
people  attended ;  for  the  Fathers  considered  the  only  peaceful 
solution  of  serving  the  people  of  the  three  nationalities  was 
by  the  establishment  of  separate  'national'   churches. 

At  first  the  immigrants  coming  here  associated  only  with 
those  of  their  own  nationality,  but  their  children  mingled 
and  marriage  was  the  result.  Primarily  through  this  inter- 
marriage conditions  began  to  change.  The  children  of  such 
unions  did  not  continue  to  cling  to  the  language  of  their 
ancestors.  As  in  all  other  sections  of  the  United  States  the 
local  melting  pot  has  done  its  wrork,  and  today  Irish,  German 
and  French  blood  have  been  so  intermingled,  with  a  strain  of 
Italian  added,  that  except  in  the  rarest  instances,  it  would 
be  as  difficult  to  separate  the  different  stock  that  once  formed 
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distinct  congregations  as  it  would  be  to  unscramble  eggs. 

St.  Mary's  was  established  for  Germans;  but  German  is 
no  longer  spoken  in  that  church.  Notre  Dame  was  builded 
for  the  French;  but  the  native  tongue  of  France  is  silent 
there.  In  all  three  churches,  all  services  held  in  the  vernac- 
ular are  in  English.  There  are  no  longer  Germans,  Irish  or 
French ;  all  have  contributed  in  characteristics,  methods  and 
customs  to  form  a  new  people,  the  one  and  inseparable 
American  people.  Why  then  should  we  have  three  churches, 
divided  according  to  supposed  racial  feelings  which  no  longer 
exist,  and  which  the  present  generation  has  never  known? 

English  only  is  spoken  in  the  three  Redemptorist  churches, 
and  it  is  understood  by  every  parishioner.  The  one  and 
only  justification  for  bearing  the  tremendous  burden  of  main- 
taining three  churches  and  as  many  schools  is  therefore  a 
dead  issue  belonging  to  the  past.  Located  as  the  churches 
are,  the  situation  presented  is  an  anomalous  one,  from  any 
point  of  view.  True,  it  served  its  purpose,  but  the  condi- 
tions which  gave  it  life  and  existence  are  gone  forever;  they 
can  never  return.  Those  who  strive  to  perpetuate  them  are 
swimming  against  a  current  so  powerful  that  they  cannot 
withstand  it. 

Besides,  why  should  they  try?  Why  look  backward  in- 
stead of  forward?  We  shall  accomplish  nothing  by  vain 
regrets,  especially  when  we  struggle  to  hold  to  a  legacy  of 
a  by-gone  day  which  was  not  only  of  doubtful  advantage, 
but  actually  a  detriment.  There  are  those  who  may  argue 
that  the  maintaining  of  separate  congregations  stimulate  a 
spirit  of  emulation  which  did  much  to  promote  the  material 
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and  spiritual  growth  of  each  congregation.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  early  days  each  nationality  vied  with  the  others  in 
erecting  beautiful  churches  in  which  to  worship  God ;  that 
each  has  always  been  determined  that  its  own  church  should 
stand  second  to  none  in  beauty  of  furnishing  and  decoration ; 
that  each  has  taken  a  commendable  pride  in  its  schools  and  in 
all  parochial  matters  relating  to  its  own  congregation ;  but 
alas!  as  in  all  human  undertakings  with  different  objects 
in  view,  this  beneficial  spirit  of  emulation  has  often  been 
overshadowed  by  unpleasant  disagreements  that  are  as  much 
of  a  drawback  in  the  development  of  the  common  life  of 
the  parish  as  the  friendly  competition  of  the  congregations 
has  been  of  assistance.  Let  us  concede  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever, that  this  spirit  has  been  absolutely  perfect  and  that  the 
end  attained  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Even  then  we 
cannot  find  a  single  argument  for  the  continuance  of  this 
friendly  competition,  however  well  directed,  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  end  which  it  served  is  no  longer  a  necessity;  besides 
if  this  spirit  is  fostered,  it  will  grow  to  be  a  positive  hin- 
drance to  further  progress.  Very  soon  the  remaining  few  of 
those  for  whom  the  division  of  the  congregations  had  been 
necessary  will  have  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond.  Those  of 
the  dear  old  souls  who  are  still  with  us  may  perhaps,  in 
recognition  of  the  untold  blessings  which  the  country  of  their 
adoption  has  given  them  and  enabled  to  leave  as  a  priceless 
heritage  to  their  children,  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  great 
united  Redemptorist  parish,  for  the  greater  honor  and  glory 
of  God,  and  the  greater  good  of  their  American  descendants. 
The  great  need  of  the  parish  today,  then,  is  Unity.     If 
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all  the  energy,  good  will  and  high  endeavors  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregations  were  centralized  in  one  great 
united  purpose,  instead  of  being  scattered  and  confused  in 
many  often  conflicting  aims,  how  strong  they  should  be! 
The  very  fact  that  the  Redemptorists  have  been  able  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  to  keep  together  and  develop  a 
trinity  of  parishes,  in  good  times  and  hard,  in  war  and  pes- 
tilence, often  under  conditions  which  in  other  parishes  make 
the  upkeep  of  one  church  and  one  school  a  serious  problem, 
gives  an  idea  of  what  could  be  accomplished  with  this  im- 
mense congregation,  that  as  a  whole  has  always  been  so 
loyal,  united  by  one  single  aim,  one  single  object  of  their 
loyalty.  What  a  super-parish  this  would  be  if  all  the  time 
and  labor  of  the  hosts  of  untiring  workers,  both  among  the 
Fathers  and  among  the  parishioners,  were  centered  on  one 
great  temple  and  its  attendant  activities  and  consolidated 
schools ! 

This  cry  for  Unity  is  the  watchword  of  the  day.  We  see 
it  exemplified  around  us  everywhere  in  the  modern  world. 
"In  Union  there  is  Strength"  is  an  old  saying,  but  it  has 
never  been  demonstrated  so  clearly  and  so  universally  as  at 
the  present  time.  It  has  for  its  foundation  common  sense 
and  logic.  It  would  be  as  logical  to  ask  a  business  man, 
manufacturing  a  certain  lines  of  goods,  why,  to  suit  some 
one's  convenience,  he  does  not  continue  to  operate  a  number 
of  factories  on  his  land,  instead  of  concentrating  on  one, 
which  is  already  the  cause  of  overhead  expense.  This  over- 
head, which  keeps  him  forever  busy  trying  to  reduce,  would 
be  increased  out  of  all  proportion  were  he  to  distribute  his 
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forces,  multiply  his  apparatus  and  add  to  his  motive  power  in 
running  a  number  of  factories.  Indeed,  concentration  of 
power  seems  to  be  the  great  secret  of  success  in  the  business 
world  today,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  frequent  merging  of 
large  corporations. 

Taking  our  examples  from  the  world  of  affairs,  this  brings 
us  to  the  very  necessary  and  important  subject  of  finances. 
To  those  to  whom  it  may  seem  a  little  strange  to  inject  the 
matter  of  business  finance,  while  treating  of  a  religious  ques- 
tion, we  would  say  that  it  is  done  with  a  good  purpose,  in 
an  endeavor  to  show  that  with  all  the  forces  of  the  parish 
combined  and  working  towards  one  end  only,  expenses 
would  be  much  reduced,  and  this  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
the  people  of  the  parish,  especially  to  those  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, on  whom  the  burden  has  always  fallen  to  con- 
tribute the  greatest  portion  of  any  amounts  collected  for 
parochial  purposes.  This  curtailment  of  expenses,  by  main- 
taining one  church  instead  of  three,  would  also  be  a  source 
of  great  gratification  to  the  Fathers,  and  make  their  work 
less  worrisome  and  more  easy-running.  Priests  and  parish- 
ioners, released  from  so  many  money  worries,  would  be  bet- 
ter enabled  to  give  their  time,  energy  and  talents  to  other 
good  works,  instead  of  forever  devoting  all  these  to  the 
problem  of  finding  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  defray 
parochial  expenses.  The  people  who  have  been  tried  and 
found  so  true  in  the  acid  test  of  supporting  three  churches 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  very  much  besides  maintain- 
ing the  one  greater  Redemptorist  church  of  the  future. 

Some  may  call  this  a  dream,  and  even  admit  that  it  is  a 
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beautiful  dream ;  but  it  is  a  dream  that  the  men  and  women 
of  strong,  and  outstanding  character  and  personality,  the 
broadminded,  energetic  and  progressive  people  of  St.  Alphon- 
sus,  St.  Mary's  and  Notre  Dame  can  bring  to  a  realization. 
In  fact  we  may  say  that  part  of  this  dream  has  been  ac- 
tualized in  the  consolidation  of  the  Boys'  High  School  De- 
partment. When  it  was  first  begun  no  one  ever  thought 
that  it  would  be  only  a  few  years  before  we  would  have 
so  fine  a  school  as  we  have  today. 

In  comparison  with  the  achievements  of  the  three  con- 
gregations in  their  divided  membership,  what  a  magnificent 
church  could  be  the  result  of  their  united  efforts  and  co- 
operation! This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished; 
and  we  sincerely  express  the  hope  that  when  the  century 
mark  of  service  rolls  around,  one  great  church  and  one  great 
school  shall  stand  as  evidence  of  a  united  people  without  dif- 
ference or  division.  As  we  close  this  book,  we  pray  that 
our  dream  may  come  true  and  our  eyes  behold  within  the 
confines  of  the  Redemptorist  parish,  a  temple  reared  to  the 
living  God,  that  shall  be  a  monument  of  architectural  grand- 
eur, and  spacious  largeness,  and  beauty  of  design  and  decora- 
tion that  will  be  the  equal  of  any  in  the  land. 
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REDEMPTORIST  PATRONS 


DALEIDEN,  JOHN  P.  CO.— 
Church  Goods,  Chicago, 
111. 

DEANO,  G.  L.— Real  Estate. 

DEPRATO  STATUARY  CO. 
Chicago,   111. 

DIBOLL  &  OWEN  —  Archi- 
tects. 

FINNEY,  B.  R.  CO.— Church 
Goods. 

GOTZES,  HUBERT— Import- 
ers of  Church   Goods. 

INGALLS  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
Birmingham,   Ala. 


INTERSTATE  WHOLESALE 
GROCERS. 

LAFAYETTE    FIRE    INSUR- 
ANCE CO. 

NEW     ORLEANS     BRANCH 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH. 

STAUFFER  -  ESHLEMAN    & 
CO. Hardware. 

ST.     JOE    BRICK     WORKS. 
Pearl  River,  La. 

THOMAS,   G.    H.   A.,   LUM- 
BER CO. 

WILL  &  BAUMER  CANDLE 
CO.     St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Abele    Bros.      Florists.  Benzinger  Bros.   Church  Goods. 

Antoni,   Miss  Anna.     Religious     Blattman-Weeser    Sheet    Metal 


Articles. 
Babst,   Emile  M.     Plumber. 
Baldwin,  A.  &  Co.    Hardware. 
Barnes  Electric  Co. 
Battistello,  Albert.     Game. 
Beekman's.     Outfitters  to   Men. 


Works. 
Carlin,  Thos.    Ice. 
Carr,  E.  W.     Nokol. 
Chopin,  Peter.     Florist. 
Courtiade,   John. 
Daigre,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Dempsey,  J.  Geo.     M.  D. 

Donegan,  P.  J. 

Disimone,  T.  J.     Plumber. 

Driscoll,  A.  J.     Druggist. 

Edwards,  David.     Painter. 

Ellerbush,  Joseph.     Plumber. 

Fromherz,  Joseph.     Contractor. 

Gibbons,  J.  T. 

Godchaux's.     Outfitters  to  Men. 

Grasser,  B.   C.     Paving. 

Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hoadley,  J.  &  Sons  Co.  Quar- 
rymen,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Hoehn  Baking  Co. 

Horse  Shoe  Pickle  Works. 

Liberty  Oil  Co. 

Lipps,  J.  J. 

Loubat  Glassware  Co. 

Milwaukee  Lubricants  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Molitor,   L.   J.     Meats. 


Monahan,  Mrs.     Grocer. 

O'Keefe,   A.  J.     Grocer. 

Picker,   Louis. 

Poray,  E.  M.    Brickwork. 

Pustet,  Fred  Co.     Printers. 

Pitard  Hardware,  R.  T. 

Quinlan's    Sons,   P.    H.      Plum- 
bers. 

Rive,  Adolph  &  Son.     Organs. 

Sullivan  &  Phillips.     Electricians. 

Tassistro,  Anton. 

Umbach,  A.  and  T.,  The  Misses. 
Religious  Articles. 

Vories  Baking  Co. 

Wirth,   Joseph.     Shoes. 

Weil  Baking  Co. 

Zettler,    F.    X.      Stained    Glass 
Windows,   Chicago,  111. 

Zimmerman,    Eugene.      Tile 
Work. 


Ball,  William  P. 

Becker,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   F.   W. 

Brennan,     James     A.  —  Real 

Estate. 
Byrnes,  Judge  William  H.  Jr. 
Condon,  Alphonse. 
Carlin,  John  T. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry. 
Engert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Fromherz,  Alvin  and  Fabian. 
Gorden,   Mr.   and  Mrs.  J.   P. 
Holzenthal,  Jacob. 


Houston,  Mrs.  Blanche. 
Heiny,    Mrs.    F.    J. 
Heiny,   Frank  J. 
Joachim,  Mrs.  John  H. 
Kricger,   Frank   P.      Attorney 

at  Law. 
Moran,   T.   G. 
Rault,  Joseph  Sr. 
Rault,  Joseph  Jr. 
Winter,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Weber,   Miss   Teresa. 
V/elsh,  Mrs.  James, 
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Allen,   Mrs.  A.  and  Family. 
Andresen,  Mrs.  Gus. 
Augustin,   Mr.   and  Mrs. 
Ballejo,    Mrs.    Charles. 
Becker,  Frank. 
Bertucci,   Dr.  E.  A. 
Berbuesse,    William. 
Bohn,    Mrs.    Rose. 
Born,   Mr.   and  Mrs.  L. 
Bourgeois,   M.   E. 
Brennan,  Miss  A. 
Brennan,  Miss  R. 
Brisbois,  Mrs.  H.  and  Family. 
Bruen,  Miss  Winnie. 
Buhler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
Butler,  Mrs.  Bridget. 
Byrnes,  Mrs.  Anna. 
Cannizzaro,   Miss  Benetha. 
Carley,  James. 
Carley,  Joseph  A. 
Carruther  Family,  The. 
Cassanova,  A. 
Chassaignac,  Dr.   Chas. 
Clement,    The   Misses. 
Cousins,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    M.    J. 
Cumins   Family,  The. 
Curry,  Mrs.  Anna. 
Davey,  A.  E. 
Delerno  Family,  The. 
Dermody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  and 

Family. 
De  Roaldes,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
De  Villeneuve,  Miss  Irma. 
Digby,  Mrs.  Joseph  and  Family. 


Donegan,  Mrs.  P.  J. 

Dorian,   Mrs.  Kate. 

Dutrey,   Miss  Lucy. 

Duvernet,  Mrs.  O.  A. 

Dysart,  Mrs.  M. 

Englert,  Joseph. 

Englert,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   John. 

Erlinger,    Mrs.   Joseph. 

Fazzio,  Frank. 

Federico,  Mrs.  John. 

Fenerty,   William. 

Finnegan,  P. 

Finney,  John  C. 

Finney,  Miss  Mary  Frances. 

Fischer,  Miss  Clemence. 

Fitzgerald,  Miss  Mary. 

Fuhr,   L.  R. 

Glas,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Grehan,  Mrs.  Thos.  A. 

Grace,  Ed.  B. 

Harrigan,  Mrs.  K. 

Hero,  Mrs.  M. 

Huss,  John  J. 

Jordan,   Miss  E. 

Kelly,  Miss  Catherine. 

Kennedy,  P.  J. 

Kessel  Family,  The. 

Killeen,  William  P. 

Kuehne,  Mr.   and  Mrs. 

Lacey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos. 

Landry,  J.  J. 

Landry,  Miss  Lise. 

Legendre,  Mrs.   Leon. 

Levert,  J.   B. 
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Levy,   Mrs.   Mary. 

Leonhard,   Charles  P. 

McNamara,  John. 

Michel,   Geo.   A. 

Miltenberger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 

Mooney,   The  Misses. 

Moore,  William. 

Morrill,  Geo. 

Mullen    Mrs.    G.    O. 

Murphy,  John  H. 

Nobles,  Mrs.  M. 

O'Hara,  Dr.  Jos.  A. 

O'Connor,   Mrs.   W.   G. 

Peeler,  Miss  Rose. 

Regel,   Frank. 

Rice,  W.  E. 

Riley,   James. 

St.    Margaret's    Daughters — 

All   Souls  Circle. 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  Mary. 


Sawyer,    Mrs.   L.  A. 
Sciortino,   Dominick. 
Shannon,  Miss  Julia. 
Skinner,  Judge  E.  K. 
Soniat,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Stanton,  Miss  Florence. 
Tennis,  Mrs.  John. 
Tracy,  W.  F. 

Trouard,  Sidney  and  Family. 
Villars,  A.  C. 
Von  Eye,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Waldo,   Miss    C. 
Wegman,  John  X. 
Wegman,  Mrs.  John  X. 
Wegman,  Geo. 
Wegman,  August  A. 
West,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Williams,  Capt. 
Zeleskey,  T.  M. 
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